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Keeping a Good Sport Clean 
... with the help of a “Friendly” Metal 


It was the big game between the fifth 
grade “regulars” and the “scrubs”! 


It was mud, sweat and jeers all the way. 


And it ended in a clean victory for the 
“scrubs”...on a dirty field! 


So, after cleaning up their rivals, they 
needed a good cleaning up themselves. 


No wonder this bruised young back, 
with all his battle scars, reaches for the 
soap. Soap that will not only clean his 
wounds but that is pure and clean itself. 


* aa 


Why does soap have to be clean? Why 
must soap makers be as painstaking on 
this point as food manufacturers? 


Because the slightest contamination from 
corroded metal equipment can discolor 
the soap ...even make it rancid and give 
it a strong odor. 


That’s why makers of soaps and “soap- 
less” soaps depend upon “Your Unseen 
Friend” Nickel to guard purity. 


Equipment made of Nickel and Nickel 
alloys stands up against the attack of bit- 
ing acid, caustic and brine solutions. It 
resists corrosion and thus prevents con- 
tamination. It does not rust and form pits 
to harbor impurities. Smooth and tough, 
its bright surfaces help send you soap that 
scores a really clean victory over dirt. 


* * 


Just one more way “Your Unseen 
Friend” Nickel protects the purity of things 
you use every day... milk from sanitary 
dairy equipment... hot water from rust- 
proof Monel water heater tanks... food 
from Stainless Steel kitchens. 


But the Nickel is usually combined with 
other metals to do special jobs...so you 





seldom actually see it. That’s why it is 
called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


7 * 
Write for Free Booklet: 
“The Romance of Nickel” 








The interesting story of Nickel, 
from ancient discoveryto mod- 
ern-day use, is told in this il- 
lustrated 60-page booklet. For 
your free copy, address it 
Dept. 328 y, New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 





© 1949, T. 1. N. Co. 






















Talking It Over 





Our annual record of 200,000 
forest fires is a scathing indictment of 
Americans as a careless people. For 
statistics show that only about 10% 
of the forest fires are caused by light- 
ning—the rest are caused by our 
woodlands’ worst enemy, the man 
with the match. 

Early this summer hundreds of 
acres of beautiful forests in New 
Jersey were changed into grim wastes 
of charred stumps and blackened soil. 
More recently, disastrous fires in Mon- 
tana, in which a number of parachut- 
ing “smoke jumpers” from the U.S. 
Forest Service lost their lives, proved 
a grim reminder that forest fires take 
a toll in human lives as well as eco- 
nomic resources. 


* * * 
















Each year the trees destroyed in 
our forest fires would be sufficient to 
build 86,000 five-room houses, and 
would also supply sufficient pulpwood 
to take care of the paper needs of 
practically every newspaper in the 
country. But forest fires destroy more 
than valuable timber—they destroy 
wildlife, and humus in the soil. Ero- 
sion is a natural result, and, since fire- 
scarred land can’t retain water, floods 
invariably follow. The total damage 
in lost timber, wasted soil, ruined 
grazing lands and floods, amounts to 
hundreds of millions of dollars each 
year. 
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It has been aptly said that the 
three main causes of forest fires are 
men, women and children. Which 
means that most of the disastrous and 
costly destruction of our woodlands 
can be avoided by the exercise of 
proper precautions. Though most of 
the summer is over, many people will 
be taking their vacations this month, 
and millions more will be going on 
picnics and weekend jaunts into 
wooded areas. Precautions are doubly 
important, for after a hot, dry sum- 
mer, the hazard of forest fires is 
greatly aggravated. A spark from a 
campfire or a careless smoker is often 
sufficient to start a serious fire. 
















*% * * 





While the acreage destroyed by 
fire was reduced from 23 million acres 
in 1947 to 161% million acres in 1948, 
there is still plenty of room for further 
improvement. The number and extent 
of forest fires can be lowered still 
further if everyone will follow the rec- 
ommendations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters: 

Use extreme care with matches 
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Spare that Tree! 


by Graham Patterson 


U.S. Forest Service 


Dead acres. Price of carelessness. 


and smoking materials in the forests. 
Be sure to extinguish each match and 
cigaret before discarding it. 

Don’t throw lighted cigarets or 
matches from your car. 

Build campfires only where regu- 
lations permit; scrape away leaves 
and grass in a wide circle and build 
the fire on bare earth. 

When breaking camp, be sure to 
put out your campfire. Pour water on 
it, and if no water is available, 
smother fire with damp earth. 

If you sojourn at a vacation cot- 
tage in the woods, even for a week- 
end, inspect the chimney and remove 
dead leaves, squirrels’ nests and other 
debris before starting a fire. 

Carry fire fighting equipment in 
your car, such as a shovel and ax. 
Use the shovel for burying your camp- 
fire. 


* + 


If everyone will do his part in 
following ordinary precautions, our 
disgraceful record in forest fires will 
be lowered, the great economic loss 
they entail will be avoided, and our 
beautiful forests and woodlands will 
be saved for future generations of 
Americans to have and enjoy. 


Aish Mliasii 


Publisher. 








IMPORTED BRIAR 


“What a good-looking pipe,” friends 
say of Imperial $1.50 Yello-Bole. Sturdy 
ferrule sets it apart from others. Rare 
beauty of Mediterranean briar, long- 
seasoned and hand-rubbed on linen to 
a rich finish. Smokers enjoy good smok- 
ing, good service, long life and comfort 
from Imperial. Honey treatment helps 
““breaking-in.” Kaufmann Bros. & 
Bondy, Inc., Estab. 1851. 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20. 
This picture of Honey-Girl is displayed in 
. stores where Yello-Boles are 
sold. At right, Honey Seal 


which protects the honey in 
bowl of pipe. Look for it. 
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Pathfinder 


Already more than 1,150,000 
busy American families depend on 
PATHFINDER to keep well informed 
in less time for less money. 


PATHFINDER saves reading 
time by sifting out, digesting ond 
accurately interpreting all of the im- 
portant news. It explains plainly how 
each news story will affect business, 
individuals and their families. 


A subscription to PATH- 
FINDER is the ideal gift for every 
occasion. There's something in each 
issue for every member of any 
family. 

















To have every valuable issue 
mailed to your own home—or to 
send PATHFINDER as oa gift — fill 
in the convenient coupon below and 
mail it today! 


Please send PATHFINDER 


“/o 





Name 

Address 

Post Office State 

For 

1 yeor $2.50 [] 2 years $4 [] 


3 years for ONLY $5 [ } 


(Add $1 a year for Canadian and 
foreign postage) 


C) $_--__ Enclosed at Pathfinders Risk 
C W'll Pay when billed. 


List additional gifts on a separate sheet and 
ettach. 


If you wish to be billed for gift subscriptions, 
attach your name and address 


MAIL TODAY TO 
PATHFINDER — DEPT. M 
PATHFINDER BLDG., 1323 M ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 








Between 


Ourselves 





Weighing In: If 37 pounds, the 
weight given in your story “Kamloops 
Heaven” (Sports, July 27), is the record 
for that fish, then there are several fisher- 
men of Spokane and vicinity who should 
previously have been given the honor of 
being the record holder. During the years 
1925-29, while I was in command of the 
U.S. Customs stations between the Cas- 
cade Mountains and the Idaho border, 
I used to weigh the big fish for American 
sportsmen returning from British Colum- 
bia. I know I weighed at least five fish 
that were more than the 37 pounds, and 


| to one man I gave a certified weight slip 


for a fish weighing 43 Ibs... . 
W. M. Kartzmark, Tucson, Ariz. 


Sports authorities verify that 37 
pounds is the present official world’s 
record for rainbow trout caught by rod 
and reel. For rainbow trout caught other- 
wise, the world’s record is 42 pounds at 
Corbett, Ore.—Ed. 


Mrs. F.D.R. & the Cardinal: Re 
“A Cardinal Error” (Religion, Aug. 10), 
regardless of what many would have us 
think, Cardinal Spellman did not attack 
any “tradition of separation of Church 
and State.” He does not want Govern- 
ment support of parochial schools. But 
as long as the private and parochial 
schools teach well all that the State re- 
quires, and the State recognizes the right 
of parents to choose which school their 
children may attend, then it is only just 
and fair that any tax money raised by 
all the people, including Catholics, 
should be used for all the nation’s chil- 
dren, regardless of the school they at- 
tend. 
Mrs. FRANK Swosopa, 
East Syracuse, N.Y. 


ee Mrs. Roosevelt is to be com- 
mended for handling her part in a cool 
and level-headed way for all the Amer- 


' ican people, even for all the American 


Catholics. 

F. F. Ackeserc, Tampico, III. 
ee Mrs. Roosevelt was entirely 
| right. Catholics should support their 


own schools just as other denominations 
support theirs, without asking for tax 


| money. 


_E. W. Hunter, M.D., Greenwood, Miss. 


Intermission? I was not surprised 
to see the latest report on Garry Davis, 
World Citizen No. 1 (Nation, July 27). 
Several months ago he tried in vain to 
read to the United Nations General As- 
sembly a statement urging them “to 
bring forth an immediate constitutional 


convention to raise the standard around 
which all men can gather, the standard 
of true peace—of one government for one 
world.” 

Though the U.N. has the authority 
to do what Davis urged, and though U.N. 
President Herbert Evatt has been known 
to indicate that he personally agrees with 
Davis’s objective, Davis was not per- 
mitted to speak. Is it any wonder he’s 
now discouraged enough to admit he’s 
giving up for the time being? He sized 
the situation up pretty accurately as a 
“sterile domain where my __ personal 


capacities are insufficient.” 





Acme 


Davis fans. They hunger-strike for 
Garry’s world government. 


But though most of us are tempera- 
mentally unfitted to do what Davis has 
done, it is fortunate that he has followers 
who meanwhile will actively continue to 
nourish and fight for the cause of world 
government for which he pleads and who 
hope his retirement is indeed only tem- 
porary. 

Ann Brimmer, Memphis, Tenn. 


Reader Brimmer seems right about 
Davis’s followers. Last month in Stras- 
bourg, France, two of them staged a 
hunger strike (see picture) when dele- 
gates who were convened to work on 
plans for a European Federation ignored 
his proposals.—Ed. 


What Little Boys Are Made Of: 
As one who is surrounded by little boys 
and girls every afternoon from 4:30 till 
dark, I should like to comment on your 
article “Solvent for Tensions” (Women, 
Aug. 10). Little boys are not all cut to 
the same pattern and cannot be analyzed 
objectively. They are sometimes good, 
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sometimes bad, always curious, except 
when hungry. They have grandiose imag- 
inations and are generally a nuisance, 
especially at ball games, theaters, church, 
school and at home. But if you fix their 
broken tricycles, put Mercurochrome on 
their bruises, and don’t take too big a 
bite off their Popsicles you can get along 
with them, even though you give them 
an average of one spanking a day. 

I’m no expert on little girls, but if 
you wish to test the aptitudes of a little 
boy to see if he’s normal, try some of 
these: Let him dig his own worms for 
fishing bait; throw him a baseball and 
see if he can hit it; lean a ladder against 
the house and see if he won’t climb it; 
send him on an errand: if he gets back 
in the allotted time, take his temperature. 
Let him “mirror his feelings” with a 
hammer and nails ($3 a week will buy 
a lot of Bandaids). Take him to a swim- 
ming pool and see if he doesn’t want to 
wade out into water over his head before 
he knows how to swim. Promise to take 
him to a cowboy show and then try to 
get out of it. 

And so on ad infinitum. But no 
modeling clay—except during rainy 
weather. 

Ray Comeaux, Baytown, Tex. 


One Briton’s Health: With ref- 
erence to your recent articles on social- 
ized medicine, I feel bound to put to you 
the other side of the picture. I am an 
ordinary British working class housewife 

. and from my own point of view the 
insurance which our six shillings and 
two-pence per week for National Health 
benefits buys is well worth every penny. 

In my few visits to a doctor since 
the inauguration of the scheme, I have 
found exactly the same personal and in- 
terested attention that I had experienced 
when a private patient. Again, this in- 
surance is not compulsory; those who 
feel in a position to do so may remain as 
private patients, if they think they will 
fare better as such. 

Against the few who are going all 
out to get “something for nothing” there 
is the large body of people who are now 
getting the medical care which they have 
needed and have not been really able to 
afford for so many years. For the mother 
with a family, it is indeed a blessing to 
be able to take her children to a doctor 
at the first symptom of what may be 
something serious, rather than to wait, 
with anxiety, until the child is very ill, 
just because she cannot really afford the 
7/6d. which most doctors used to charge 
for a home visit. 


Kay P. Harte, Ashton, Bristol, England 
The Yard & the Hat: As a former 


student and sometimes admirer of Sum- 
ner H. Slichter’s ideas, I'd like to point 
out two errors in your bit about him 
(Business, Aug. 10). Harvard has no 
campus. It’s called the Yard. And Mr. 
Slichter definitely does wear a hat. As 
far as I know he has only one topper. 
But he wears it. It’s a battered old, gray 
Homburg with the brim turned down. 
Justin McCartny, Washington, D.C. 
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People 


and Places 





Anniversaries. Veteran actress 
Ethel Barrymore (below) was guest of 
honor at a Hollywood luncheon celebrat- 
ing her 70th birthday. .. . Elder states- 
man Bernard M. Baruch passed his 79th 
birthday without celebration, confidently 
predicting he would reach 100. ... GAR 
National Commander Theodore A. Pen- 
land, 100, promised to be present to wel- 
come the five or six surviving veterans 
expected to attend the final GAR encamp- 
ment in Indianapolis. . .. Denis Cardinal 
Dougherty of Philadelphia passed his 
84th birthday. . . . When James A. Mc- 
Caffrey, 72, retired last week as dean of 
engineers on the Staten Island Rapid 
Transit railroad after 51 years service, he 
estimated he had traveled more than a 
million miles—all on Staten Island. 


Khandidly Speaking. Moslem 
prince Aly Khan announced that his 
wife, actress Rita Hayworth, was expect- 
ing a baby. . . . French police sent out 
an international lookout alarm for Roger 
Mardothee Senandj, wanted as leader of 
the machine gun gang which recently 
robbed the Aga Khan of $785,000 in 
money and jewelry. 


See You in Court. Lorraine Allen 
Cugat announced plans to bring divorce 
proceedings against rumba king band 
leader Xavier Cugat. ... / Archduke Franz 
Josef, grandnephew and namesake of the 
Hapsburg emperor, brought suit against 
his younger brother, Archduke Anton, 
and Anton’s wife, Ileana, in New York 
for his share of nearly $1 million realized 
from sales of family castles, villas, hunt- 
ing lodges and silverware. 


Politics and Politicians. Mayor 
William O’Dwyer of New York, trapped 
by a tight schedule, flew from Staten 


Island to City Hall by helicopter to keep 
an appointment. Horace Taft, 24, 
son of U.S. Senator Robert A. Taft and 
grandson of President William Howard 
Taft, said he was not interested in politics 
—just chemistry. . . . Commenting on a 
statement by Sen. Styles Bridges (R.- 
N. H.) that Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
might be persuaded to run for President 
in 1952, the General grinned and said: 
“I’m surprised that Sen. Bridges knows 
so many things I don’t know about.” 


Life and Death. Mrs. Daphne 
Campbell, wife of British auto 
king Donald Campbell, was seriously in- 
jured in an automobile accident. 

Dr. Samuel Green, Imperial Wizard of 
the Ku Klux Klan, died in Atlanta. . . 
When the doctor was late, Mr. Morrisey 
of Everett, Mass., delivered his wife of a 
7-pound, 6-ounce daughter, then fainted 
when the doctor arrived. 


speed 


Fill in the Blank Form. A Han- 
over, N. H., editor received a subscription 
order with a check made out to “Busi- 
ness Reply Envelope”. . . . Teresa Por- 
caro went to the Bari, Italy, tax office, 
looked at her tax bill, and fell dead of a 
heart attack. . . . While Samuel Back- 
inger was inside a Pompano Beach, Fla., 
insurance office buying automobile in- 
surance, the firm’s sign collapsed and 
fell on his automobile parked outside the 
office. 


Weather Notes. Watertown, N. Y.., 
had a 6-inch rain. . . . Farmers gathered 
at a field-day meeting in Burlington, Vt., 
heard speakers bewail the effects of ex- 
tended drought—in a pouring rain. 


Uniform Reform. After years of 
complaint from enlisted men, the Navy 
finally agreed to redesign uniforms to 
include pockets in the pants. . . . Rep. 
H. R. Gross (R.-Iowa) attacked as “Brit- 
ish snobbery and the officer caste sys- 
tem” orders from Maj. Gen. Douglas L. 
Weart, commanding officer of Fort Bel- 
voir, Va., that all officers on the post 
carry swagger sticks. 


Wide World 


Brother Lionel (r), M-G-M’s L. B. Mayer, helped Miss Barrymore celebrate. 
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The Case For Your Defense 
Will Not Rest! 


rid 
re. 
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In the defense of your peace—and our 
country’s security—the National Military 
Establishment has pledged vigorous, con- 
structive action. 


Substantial progress has been made in 
building up an efficient defense force, com- 
bining the Army, Navy and Air Force as 
a team. Great economies in the use of 
manpower and materiel are being effected. 


In the process of unifying and strengthen- 
ing our defense forces, great emphasis is 
being placed on the creation of expanded 
career-opportunity. For only by building 
up a corps of able, professional men and 
women in all three services—and by wise 
use of such professional talent—may we 
maintain an adequate defense. 


Typical of such improved personnel usage 
is the progress made in the field of mili- 
tary medicine. 


Through the offices of the new Director of - 


Medical Services for the National Military 
Establishment, close assistance and su- 


Physicians, Nurses, and Dentists interested in 
learning more about career opportunity in any 
of the three services are urged to contact the 
Director of Medical Services, National Military 
Establishment, Washington 25, D. C. Do so at 
once. The need for professional personnel in our 
Army, Air Force, and Navy medical departments 
continues to be serious. 
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pervision is given the medical departments 
of the three services, in the development 
of policies, standards and programs. 


Dr. Raymond B. Allen, the Director, acting 
for the Secretary of Defense, exercises 
general direction, authority and control 
over the administration and utilization of 
all personnel and facilities of the medical 
services of the three Departments. 


Medical care for the men and women of our 
defense forces will, as a consequence, pro- 
vide more complete protection per dollar 
and man-hour spent. A better defense 
force will result. 


Physicians, dentists and nurses in the 
service also benefit. Their professional 
opportunities in the service of their choice 
are greater. They have more chance to 
practice, develop in a specialty, perform 
research. 


Here, as in other aspects of unification of 
our security forces, progress will continue 
to be made. The defense will not rest. 
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NORTH CAROLINAS - 
1s UNUSUAL 
FISHING COAST 


...in Tarheelia as color zooms, rates 


fall, and play takes on a heady flavor. 
Watch color fiery as mountain brandy 
sweep a mile skyward across the East's 
greatest mass of mountains. Golf, 
hike, ride, or drive in sun-charged air 
that lifts your chin and puts a zip in 
your step. Gather round open fires for 
evening fun, or “swing your partner” 
to pert fiddle tunes. 

In autumn, too, ecstatic sportsmen 


SEND FOR SPECIAL FALL LITERATURE 


1 € 
Development, | 
Raleigh, North Carolina i 
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MORE FUN FOR 
YOUR FUN FUNDS 
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shout of record smashing gamefish 
hauls along North Carolina’s Coastal 
Playland . . . southbound yachtsmen 
nose into moss draped inland waters... 
sun lovers linger on uncrowded beaches. 
Everywhere, rates go down and fun 
picks up! Write for your FREE copy of 
autumn’s special “Color Cruise” and 
get set now for your fall bonus, in 
North Carolina. 


Mail Coupon Today. 


WHERE NATURE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 
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Mann. Germany’s danger is from within. 


It was my first visit to Germany 
since 1933, and nowhere did I speak to 
an honest German who is not deeply con- 
cerned about the increasing nationalism 
in his country.—Thomas Mann, author 
and Nobel prize winner. 


I’ve been pushing this shovel 
around for 30 years, but this 42nd St. is 
the best show. A fellow has to be an 
artist—Paddy Walsh, New York steam 
shovel operator. 


Our nation is blissfully driving 
down a back road at top speed .. . on 
the last mile to collectivism.—Herbert 
Hoover. 


We need them [Nazis] and know 
that most of them are real good men. 
Germany must be reborn. . . . Men of 
the type of Thomas Mann have only a 
few friends in Germany.—Ernst Remer, 
former Nazi major general, leader of the 
Deutsche Party. 


The VFW (Veterans of Foreign 
Wars) is the natural heir to the GAR 
(Grand Army of the Republic) .—Lyall 
T. Beggs, national commander, VFW. 


The Russian radio dubbed me the 
Big Devil [spy] from the U.S., and my 
son as the Little a ame B Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas, U.S. Supreme 
Court, after vacation in Iran. 


When a man with a pretty wife re- 
fuses to hold her on his lap, that’s 
grounds for divorce.—Judge Frank 
Swain, Los Angeles, granting divorce to 
Mrs. Dorothy Radford. 


Television will dovetail into the 
theater rather than hurt it. It has had 
the effect of making people theater-con- 
scious.—Richard F. Walsh, president, 
Theatrical Stage Employes Union. 
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It was Lenin of Russia who said 
back in 1924: “Sometime we will compel 
the U.S. to spend itself to destruction.” — 
Rep. Hugh D. Scott Jr., retiring GOP 


chairman. 


Now I know why there are wars. 
The world is too crowded. Rooms filled 
with people are stacked one on top of 
another. Friends are friends only on the 
tips of the lips.—Porter Tineche, Hopi 
Indian rug salesman from the Grand 
Canyon. 


The lower level of gambling here 
may account for the fact that some of the 
hoodlums are operating elsewhere. . . . 
Important members of the Chicago mob 
are tied up with big shots on the East 
Coast. Others have interests in Florida. 
—Virgil W. Peterson, Chicago Crime 
Commission. 


You can’t go into a lot of our res- 
taurants over here without seeing some 
hairy-chested gent sitting at a_ table, 
with no thought of how he looks.—Judge 
Bernard Frank, Miami Beach, Fla. 


If a man could die twice, he would 
see how his property goes where he 
doesn’t want it to go—and he would see 
his lawyer or banker before he died a 
second time.—Troy Beatty, Memphis 
banker. 





I never had any, but I saw other 
people spending it. I’ve learned that 
spending money is a hard job if a man 
is conscientious—and, as God is my 
judge, I’ve been conscientious. — Sen. 
Kenneth McKellar (D.-Tenn.), chairman, 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 


It would cost from $20 to $25 bil- 
lion dollars to arm Western Europe.— 


Sen. George W. Malone (R.-Nev.). 


It’s pointless to talk in riddles. The 
only threat to American security and 
world peace comes from the Soviet 
Union.—Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Air Force. 





Wide World 
Vandenberg. Peril is from Moscow. 
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Pipe fans and “‘makin’s’’ 
smokers both find 
greater smoking plea- 
sure in crimp cut Prince 
Albert—America’s 
largest-selling smoking 
tobacco 








—S anti aa ad 


Prince Albert’s choice, rich-tasting tobacco is specially treated to insure against 
tongue bite. And, with the new Humidor Top, crimp cut P.A. stays flavor-fresh! 









MORE MEN 
SMOKE 


THAN ANY 
OTHER TOBACCO 


Tune in “Grand Ole Opry”, 
Saturday Nights on NBC 


B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 





“Take it from me—shesthe 
biggest ‘pleasure ship' afloat! 


“Don’t try to find the swimming pool. She hasn’t got one. 
No sun-decks, either. And there isn’t a foot of dance floor 
aboard. But when it comes to giving people comfort and 
convenience, that cargo down below makes her a bigger 
‘pleasure ship’ than any luxury liner that ever went to sea. 


“My ship’s a tanker carrying oil — enough to keep thousands 
of people comfortable for weeks. Why, a whole town could 
take a ’round-the-world vacation on the gasoline in Number 2 
Tank alone! And the other petroleum products we’re 
carrying help make hundreds of things that brighten up 

life for everybody. The passenger liners have the fancy 
trimmings—but there’s solid comfort in our cargo! 


“Cargoes like this sure keep us busy. Hundreds of companies 
are transporting oil, and each one’s trying to out-do the 
other. It’s tough competition but I get a wallop out of it. 
Guess the rest of the oil industry does too—everybody in 

it seems to be trying to break records to give you more 

and better petroleum products. 


“There'll be new records tomorrow —’specially in our line. 
Some of the new tankers carry over ten million gallons 

of oil. They’re radar-equipped, too. And will do up to 

18 knots. Expensive? Sure. But worth it—in terms of 
what it means to you. 


“Guess you can tell I’m pretty proud of my job. So are 
most people ‘in oil.’ It’s no accident that the country’s 
gone so far in the ninety years since our industry started. 
And we’re making certain that the future will be better 
than you’ve ever dreamed!” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
50 West 50th Street « New York 20, N.Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 
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The Cover. Secretary of. De- 
fense Louis A. Johnson (above) has 
told Congressmen his answer to one 
of today’s biggest questions, Will 
arms for Europe be enough? For his 
and professional soldiers’ thinking 
on this subject, see an important 
analysis starting on page 14, by John 
Gerrity, who has covered military 
developments in the U.S. and Europe 
for PATHFINDER since 1946. 


x* *& * 
This Issue. Prof. Howard B. 


Meek possibly exerts more actual 
control over the operation of one big 
American industry than any brain 
truster ever dreamed of. To find what 
it is, read Proxy Host to the Globe, 
on page 42. 
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Next Issue. The prospect of a 
junket to America, land of unra- 
tioned meat and desserts, might fill 
the average Englishman with glee— 
but not Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s 
dyspeptic, vegetarian Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. What has drawn Sir 
Stafford to the U.S. is the hope that 
somehow, perhaps through a more 
liberal injection of dollar credits, 
Britain’s ever-weakening economy 
can be helped back toward recovery. 
For an estimate of his chances, read 
Can Dollars Save Britain? in the 
Sept. 21 issue. 


Editorial Office: Pathfinder Building, 1323 M Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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YOU MUST AVOID 






IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP — 
HANDSOME- 

LOOKING HAIR 





Remember water is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster your 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a 
dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 
must have a cleaner scalp. So use 
Kreml!! It’s never been Testing’ to 
keep hair perfectly in place—it makes 
hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
never looks or feels greasy, And you'll 
like to feel Kreml working on your scalp 
to give it a ‘wake-up’ tingle. It always 
keeps hair and scalp feeling so CLEAN. 
Also excellent to lubricate a dry om 
and dry hair—to remove dandruff flakes. 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 





military aide, Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, eased out of his job as a 
result of the five-percenter investigations continues to grow. Latest 
to join Press Secretary Charles G. Ross as unofficial contributors to 
the committee of information embarrassing to the general are adminis-— 
trative aides Clark M. Clifford and Donald S. Dawson. 


FIVE PER CENT PROBES MAKE STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. Although he has been a vitriolic 
critic of President Truman and his official family, columnist West- 
brook Pegler has become the propaganda genius behind the attempt to 
whitewash Gen. Vaughan. Ostensible reason for Pegler's turnabout is 
his hatred for columnist Drew Pearson, who was largely responsible for 
the start of the probe. 


mean he has sold Vaughan out. Privately, Truman has said that, once 
Vaughan's testimony is all in, the probe will collapse and no recom- 
mendations will emerge from the investigation in spite of all that 
Republican committee members will do to keep it alive. 


GEN. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER HAS FINALLY QUIT as a military adviser to the na- 
tional military establishment. Without returning from his vacation in 
Denver, Eisenhower ordered his Pentagon office cleaned out and closed. 
Friends of the general say this culminates a long-standing feud with 
Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson and may precede Eisenhower's an- 
ticipated entry into national politics. 


POINTMENTS. Robert D. Murphy, former State Department representative 
to occupied Germany, will fill the vacant ambassadorship to Belgium; 
Stanton Griffis, former envoy to Poland and Egypt, and heavy contribu- 
tor to the Democratic Party, will go to Argentina, replacing Ambassa- 
dor James Bruce. Bruce, whose brother David K. E. Bruce is ambassador 
to France, will go to England, replacing Lewis W. Douglas. 


STATE DEPARTMENT INSIDERS THINK THAT THE CHANGES MAY BE THE FORERUNNER of even 
a bigger switch. Paul G. Hoffman, chief of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, is again talking of quitting and Douglas is regarded 


as a sure-fire bet to take over Hoffman's job. 


of State Acheson to stop airing their differences over U.S. foreign 
policy and particularly the military assistance program under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. When Truman heard that Washington newspapers 
were working on an expose of friction between the policy-makers, he 
ordered the lid clamped on, fearful that such an expose would weaken 
U.S. prestige abroad and make fine grist for Communist propagandists. 


criticizing the Air Force and the B-36 bombers. Matthews fears that 
the ill-starred attempt to discredit the B-36 will soon boomerang and 
the Air Force will ridicule the efficiency of Navy's planes and pilots. 


Wagner clearly identified himself as an "interim" appointee, has 

changed his mind. Dulles would like to stay in the Senate and is con- 
fident he can beat former New York Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, who is almost 
certain to be the Democratic candidate in the special election Nov. 2. 


Eleanor Roosevelt quarrel, in which Lehman took Mrs. Roosevelt's side, 
and capture New York City's heavy Catholic vote. Though Dulles is 
noted as a Protestant layman, his son is a Catholic and a seminarian 
at the Jesuits’ St. Andrews Seminary. 


A NEW DRIVE IS ABOUT TO BE PUSHED BY the Independent Machinists Union, with the 


full backing of the entire AFL and CIO. The goal: to reduce the eli- 
gible age for old-age benefits under social security from 65 to 45. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
“ PATHFINDER 








*Prepared in cooperation with specialists of the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 











The BOWHEAD WHALE is 
marked by a gigantic 
mouth, measuring almost 
_ one-third its total length. 


The HUMPBACK WHALE is distinguished by its 


There’ istaki 
extremely long pectoral fins and large flat head. pret: Mv renene 


a WHITE WHALE. It’s 
the only whale witha 
milk-white skin. 






























The SPERM WHALE is distinguished 
from all other whales by its huge 
head and long, narrow lower jaw. 
Herman Melville’s famous ‘““Moby 
Dick” was supposedly a rare al- 
bino Sperm Whale. 


When you see a whale 


OF NATURE. \ ‘(@Q@mmmeEees 


' fying features: an 
‘ is —S 2 erect black dorsal 

tell what kind it is =— fin; a bluntly 
rounded snout; a 
white patch just 
behind the eye; 
and snowy-white 
underparts. 


The largest animal in the 
world is the BLUE WHALE, iden- 
tified by the decidely bluish 
color of its body. 





Male NARWHALS are 
marked by a long spiral 
tusk. Narwhal tusks were 


ou buy gasoline 
once sold as horns of When y 


the mythical Unicorn. rs 3 ih / y = RK 
Me a 
4 Y ue AT 
, z % YL ETHYL 
ETHYL <5 
‘dentifies gasoline stepped up 
with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid 


FOR POWER THAT DOES A WHALE OF A JOB... 


for split-second response in traffic .. . 
for smooth, eager power on the highway ... 


for the satisfaction of an engine running its best all the time. . . 
ask for ‘“‘Ethyl’” gasoline—high quality gasoline improved with 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid, the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. 


“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Bldg., N.Y.17,N.Y. 
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The Nation 





Arms for Europe 


Four defense zones, covering four 
continents, are planned for 12 
allies and border nations 


At 2:20 o’clock last Monday morning 
the Pentagon stood like a grim, gray 
fortress, its gloomy silhouette punctured 
by scattered lighted windows. Across 
the Potomac, yellow gleams broke the 
blackness of the Senate Office Build- 
ing and of Blair House. Painstakingly, 
and with profound consciousness of all 
possible consequences, the nation’s 
leaders were at work on the next-to-last 
phase of the struggle for peace. 

Failure could mean war and the de- 
struction of mankind. Partial success 
might merely delay destruction. But if 
they could design a military defense to 
protect the nation’s security, at home and 
in Europe, peace—the fleet nymph which 
has eluded men since the beginning of 
time—might someday be won. 





Wide World 


Duel. To keep peace and freedom... 


By last week most Americans, long 
despairing of the United Nations as an 
instrument to end wars, looked to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. It and its flesh and 
blood, arms for Europe, seemed the sole 
remaining way to peace. The ratified 
treaty, a reality since Aug. 24 when 12 
signatory nations deposited it at the 
White House, completes our defense in 
the Cold War, which began on an eco- 
nomic basis two years ago. 

Behind the controversy over military 
aid—how much to whom, when and why 
—is general agreement about the strug- 
gle. In the remotest parts of the world 
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men talk of the two principal champions 
and the causes they espouse: 

The United States and freedom 
against Russia and collectivism. 

Policy Statements. Almost every- 
one, including Russia’s Premier Josef 
Stalin, knew what Harry Truman meant 
when he said: “The world has grown too 
small. The oceans to our east and west 
no longer protect us from the reach of 
brutality and aggression. 

“Every action of this nation ... has 
demonstrated the overwhelming will of 
our people that the strength and influence 
of the United States shall be used in the 
cause of peace, justice and freedom.” 

And almost everyone, including U.S. 
President Harry Truman, knew what 
Josef Stalin meant when he said: 

“The victory of the revolution in one 
country, i.e., Russia . .. was at the same 
time the beginning and prerequisite of 
the world revolution. 

“The victorious proletariat of one 
country ... should rise against the re- 
maining capitalist world . . . starting re- 
volts against the capitalists, and in case 
of necessity even sending its military 
forces against the exploiting classes and 
their states.” 

War had been declared against 
Americans. Through their President, they 
reacted to defend themselves and their 
liberty at all costs. 

Prelude. On March 12, 1947, Presi- 
dent Truman spoke to Congress for 21 
minutes. He asked $400 million for 
Greece and Turkey and said: “We shall 
not realize our objectives .. . unless we 
are willing to help free peoples to main- 
tain their free institutions and their na- 
tional integrity against aggressive move- 
ments that seek to impose on them totali- 
tarian regimes.” 

That was the Truman Doctrine. Con- 
gress gave the money. It was not enough. 

Eighty-five days later George C. 
Marshall, then Secretary of State, asked 
for long-range aid for any country will- 
ing to help itself and said: “. . . Govern- 
ments, political parties or groups which 
seek to perpetuate human misery in order 
to profit therefrom politically or other- 
wise, will encounter the opposition of the 
United States.” 

That was the Marshall Plan. Con- 
gress granted $6 billion on Apr. 2, 1948, 
for that economic aid. It was not enough. 

On last July 21, the Senate ratified 
the North Atlantic Treaty. This nation 
bound itself with 11 others* in the great- 
est international peacetime alliance ever 
conceived for “the preservation of peace 
and security.” Today Congress debates 
the price of that promise. 


*Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal. 


Gravest issue in that debate is: Will 
arms to Europe be enough? It is a loaded 
question, with conflicting answers. 

Americans ask: “Suppose we give 
Europe tomorrow the $1.1 billion defense 
Secretary Louis A. Johnson sought. Could 
that stop a Russian invasion?” 

The answer is no. 

War Quiz. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
chairman of the joint Chiefs of Staff, told 
Congress that if Russia starts her march 
to the English channel on that mythical 
tomorrow, $1.1 billion could not stop the 
Red drive. Not till 3-to-5 years of in- 
tensive munitions manufacture, such as 
we had at the peak of World War II could 
the aggregate strength of the U.S. and all 
western European nations stop Russia 
every where. 

If, for example, Russia picked Den- 
mark tomorrow as its gateway to the At- 
lantic, what could the Danes do with their 
36 anti-aircraft guns, 20,000 ill-equipped 
infantry troops, 70 planes and no radar 
equipment? Russia could field: 





Keystone 


.- «the odds must never favor aggressors. 


NESS Pret eee 2,500,000 
Se ee ee 600,000 
SR cieick ec Aan aia.oes 600,000 
Security troops .......... 400,000 
hid Sea Wide ids %3-:00 30,000 
el i a ae 16,000 


Americans also ask: “Suppose Rus- 
sia does not attack tomorrow or the next 
day or the next year, would the $1.1 
billion—actually now $630.4 million as 
passed by the House for one year—be 
enough to stop the Russians short of the 
channel when they do start?” 

The answer is: Possibly yes. Perhaps 
long enough to let the allies muster 
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How the West Could 2a — 
Repel a Russian Attack § 7 


7 Bs 4 Central 


—__—_F= Defense 


= a Mediterranean 
See Defense 


Seeceeee *)- Nallons not now signatories to the 
Seececcees «3 (North Atlantic Treaty, but which lie 
as within possible defense areas 


South America 


Peace, through armed union. The 12 Atlantic Pact allies may avoid Russian attack by four interlocking defense 


*Nloscou 
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Western Occupied Germany whose 
role in Western defense 
is not yet determined 
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zones. Six or more other nations are also within these strategic areas. 
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existing reserves for their own defense. 

Why do the Joint Chiefs of Staff be- 
lieve that Russia cannot or will not march 
tomorrow? 

As a matter of fact, Secretary John- 
son and his staff are convinced that Rus- 
sia would move now, except for two de- 
terrents: America’s atom bomb stockpile 
and the weakness of Soviet industrial 
capacity. 

Though Russia, admittedly the 
strongest military nation today, might 
successfully blitz Europe, it is doubtful 
she could sustain a long conflict with her 
present factories. Russia’s steel produc- 
tion (excluding satellite nations’ whose 
output is unknown) last year inched 
above 30 million tons. U.S. Steel Corp. 
alone produced 29 million tons in 1948. 

Delay Tactics. But Johnson and his 
chiefs, fully aware of the Russian dash 
for more arms, know these two deterrents 
will not always be enough. A third, a 
stronger Western Europe, must contribute 
to the defense. Though Russia has not 
yet fired an atom bomb, they are almost 
certain she has one. They know that once 
she sets an atom bomb off and discovers 
what it can do, she will try to mass pro- 
duce them. And Polish and Czechoslo- 
vakian steel mills operated at wartime 
speed would bolster her steel supplies. 

If this is so, what good would $630.4 
million do for Europe? Why not add it 
to our own defense budget? 

No, says Gen. Bradley: “Our fron- 
tiers of collective defense lie in common 
with theirs in the heart of Europe... . 

“The farther away we get a security 
line the better off we are. The last 
world war pretty much destroyed that 
line of defense or line of security. ... 

“As I see it, this whole program of 
aid to Europe, our friends, is an attempt 
to secure our security by establishing 
more security than we have on this side 
of the ocean.” 

The Arsenal & Its Price. To do 
this, early next year the U.S. will prob- 
ably start sending between a half and 
three quarters of a billion dollars worth 
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Ack-ack. With U.S. anti-aircraft Europe’s cities might be safe. (SEE: Arms) 


of ships, tanks, bullets, tools, guns of 
all types, aircraft, ammunition and servic- 
ing equipment to the treaty member 
nations. Much of the equipment will be 
surplus, such as tractors and bulldozers, 
unwanted by our military or any sub- 
ordinate government unit in the U.S. 
Some will come from the Defense De- 
partment’s “excess” of that which the 
U.S. armed forces will need on mobiliza- 
tion day. Some would come from re- 
serves, to be replaced by new matériel 
for our own use. And some new equip- 
ment would have to be bought outright. 
The Government would charge off 
existing arms at prices it paid for them. 
Today’s inflated prices would probably 
limit the replacement, for example, of 
10 anti-aircraft guns to only nine. But 
nine modern guns can fire more bullets 
faster and farther than 10 five-year-old 
guns can. Today’s more costly ammuni- 
tion has greater explosive power than 
the ammunition it will replace. This does 
not mean that Europe will become a 
dumping ground for obsolete matériel. 
Everything sent abroad will be usable. 
And, as Bradley says, “collectively, they 
might be worth a lot more to us in 
somebody else’s hands than in a store- 
house over here . . . in this case, some 
of this equipment adds to our own se- 
curity if it is in somebody else’s hands.” 
Of every dollar spent on the arms 
program, 93¢ will be spent in the U.S. 
Adrenalin For War Nerves. And 
of greater importance than the weapons 
themselves, or profits to U.S. industry, is 
the psychological lift Europe will get 
from physical proof that the U.S. really 
meant its pledge of collective defense. 
France, probably the biggest in- 
tended recipient, has the worst internal 
Communist problem. Many Frenchmen 
now back the Communists, just to be on 
the winning side. Names like “Win- 
chester,” “Remington Rand,” “Bethle- 
hem Steel” and the slogan Made in the 
U.S.A. may give them reason to pick an- 
other winner. 
It is not enough to put arms in 





friends’ hands or to build France’s army 
to 40 completely equipped divisions. The 
best guns are useless without plans to 
aim them in the right direction. 

When Congress stripped from Presi- 
dent Truman his asked-for blanket power 
to direct arms aid to any nation where he 
thought the need most urgent, it imposed 
a sudden burden on the military plan- 
ners. To satisfy Congress they had to 
prepare a strategic plan for the defense 
of Europe from any imaginable quarter. 
And that defense had to be linked to the 
defense of continental U.S. 

Grand Strategy. Four plans were 
developed. Three have been shelved. The 
fourth plan, by which Atlantic Pact na- 
tions will defend themselves against Rus- 
sia, provides in effect: 

An Atlantic Defense Committee on 
which each nation will name one military 
representative, when diplomatic repre- 
sentatives from member nations meet in 
Washington in mid-September. This com- 
mittee will report to an Executive Com- 
mittee, composed of U.S., British, Cana- 
dian and French delegates, most of whom 
held their first formal meeting in Wash- 
ington on Aug. 23. 

For strategic and tactical purposes 
four major regional areas have been 
designated: 

l. The North Atlantic Zone—the 
U.S., Canada, Greenland and the ocean. 

2. The North Zone—Britain, Nor- 
way, Denmark and Iceland. 

3. The Central Zone — Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg. 

4. The Mediterranean Zone— 
France, Italy, French North Africa and 
Portugal. 

To these groups are added Finland, 
Greece, Ireland, Spain, Sweden and 
Turkey, which while not signatories to 
the pact, lie within areas vital to the se- 
curity of the pact-signers. Some of these 


International 
Eyes for Europe. Surplus radar could 
spot possible Red invaders. (SEE: Arms) 
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countries may become full pact members. 

This plan draws a ring of defense 
from the North Cape to the Near East. 
It is more cumbersome than a faster 
moving, more flexible plan. But it is the 
only alternative to a single command with 
absolute authority to deploy forces. 

More restrictions may be placed on 
the strategic and tactical exercise of 
these defense plans. Sen. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, ranking member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, has tacked 
an amendment onto the Military Assist- 
ance Program as a condition to its pas- 
sage. Paraphrased, it tells America’s 11 
allies: 

Here is what your and our military 
experts think you need. But before you 
get one bullet or one mess kit you must 
guarantee to the U.S. that you will jump 
to the aid of your friends, no matter 





Acme 
The general. Vaughan says Truman’s 
political enemies inspired the inquiry. 


where the blow strikes any of them. 

Problems by Amendment. So far 
no supreme commander, such as Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in the last war, 
has been provided for. However, if the 
Vandenberg amendment sticks, the JCS 
anticipate the signatories may demand a 
louder voice at strategy tables as a price 
for pledges. If so, the JCS may insist on 
a supreme commander—of their own 
choosing. This, however, was still distant 
last week. 

Close at hand for Secretary Johnson, 
Gen. Bradley, Gen. Lawton Collins of 
the Army, Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg of the 
Air Forces and Adm. Louis E. Denfeld 
was the task of convincing conscientious 
Congressmen that MAP will not hand 
more arms to a blitz-victorious Russia. 

That it may do. But the more ag- 
gressive Russia grows, the harder the 
hammer pounds, the sharper the edge of 
the sickle, the more America’s security 
will be reinforced if Europe has some 
means to resist—and resists resolutely. 
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---lo Know Better 
A former Vice President of the U.S. 


set a praiseworthy example last week for 
celebrities asked by the press for com- 
ment on their birthdays. 

Said Charles G. Dawes, 84: 

“I’m an old man. No one wants to 
hear what I have to say.” 


Innocence of Gen. V. 


It was all, said Maj. Gen. Harry H. 
Vaughan, a plot. 

After four years of throwing his not 
inconsiderable weight around the White 
House, the President’s noisy military aide 
was finally being asked for an account- 
ing. But, he told the Senate investigating 
committee, it was only because political 





Pathfinder 
The pal’s pal. Maragon hides from 
Senate questions behind the Constitution. 


enemies of the President wanted to em- 
barrass the Administration. 

As the crowded little hearing room, 
ablaze with television lights and crammed 
to the doors with press and photogra- 
phers, settled down to a listening silence 
the general acted like a man on trial. 

Also involved were influence-salesmen 
James V. Hunt (who got commissions 
for aiding small businessmen to get Gov- 
ernment contracts) and John F. Maragon, 
White House hanger-on. But there was no 
doubt that in the eyes of the public, 
Harry Vaughan was target No. 1. 

Too Many Chums. Before the 
President’s old pal from Battery D (who 
has been his aide since Truman was a 
Senator) took the stand, the committee 
had sat patiently through testimony which 
led back time after time to his White 
House office. In recent days witnesses 
had linked Maragon more and more 
closely to Vaughan. 


VIP’s To Order. The seven home 


freezers which Vaughan received from 


The Albert Verley Perfume Company of 
Chicago, for mstance, looked less inno- 
cent than he claimed when it developed 
that he was given them after brushing 
Government regulations unceremoniously 
aside to permit the company’s officials 
and Maragon to travel to Europe im- 
mediately after V-E Day. On one occasion 
Vaughan wrote a letter “To whom it may 
concern,” advising that David A. Bennett, 
the firm’s president, and an assistant were 
“entitled to the courtesies of American 
officials abroad.” On another, in 1948 he 
overrode Army objections and ordered 
the State Department (over the routine 
signature of then Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall) to let Bennett visit 
the British zone of Germany. 

Most sensational of all was a memo- 
randum Vaughan wrote on Aug. 3, 1945, 
to Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley, head of the pass- 





Pathfinder 


Gen. Feldman. Suspended QMG says 
aid to Hunt was routine. (SEE: Gen. V) 


port division. In it he erroneously de- 
scribed Maragon as an “executive” of the 
Verley company and asked permission for 
Maragon to visit the continent. Penciled 
on the memo by Mrs. Shipley’s assistant 
was the notation, “Col. Vaughn (sic) in- 
formed Mrs. Shipley that the President is 
personally interested in Margon’s (sic) 
trip to Italy—Col. S. agrees that he is 
1 D.” “1 D,” committee aides disclosed, 
was a special classification covering per- 
sons whose travel to Europe was “au- 
thorized by the President.” 

Testimony on Maragon’s own activi- 
ties prompted committee members to de- 
mand his prosecution for perjury. Not 
only had he been caught in 1945 trying to 
smuggle perfume essence into the country, 
but he had also wangled his way to his 
native Greece in 1946 with a special State 
Department mission for which he was rec- 
ommended by former reparations Ambas- 
sador Edwin W. Pauley. In addition, 
Maragon received $13,043.65 in 1948 
from Trans-America Traders, Inc., a firm 
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Hurricane. Florida’s cities and crops take a $60 million beating. (SEE: Rage) 


dealing in war surplus; and committee 
investigators discovered he had banked 
$119,608 in six years while reporting only 
$30,000 for income tax purposes. 

Mum. On the stand, snub-nosed 
Maragon refused to testify, on the grounds 
that his testimony might be self-incrim- 
inating. He answered only one question: 

“Do you know Gen. Harry Vaughan?” 

“Yes,” said John Maragon. 

Ill with heart disease, five-percenter 
Hunt did not appear. His assistant, Rich- 
ard_A. Martin, took the stand to deny any 
irregularities in securing Government con- 
tracts for client firms. Earlier the com- 
mittee had heard two suspended major 
generals, Alden H. Waitt, chief of the 
Chemical Corps, and Herman Feldman, 
Quartermaster General, deny that they 
had helped Hunt’s clients when he asked 
them to. 

Belittler. When his turn finally 
came, Vaughan calmly admitted that he 
had been “friendly” with Hunt, and had 
collected Democratic campaign funds 
from Maragon. He emphatically denied, 
however, giving Maragon or anyone else 
more than “assistance in matters where it 
appeared to be .. . proper.” 

The general’s testimony was well or- 
ganized. But as for his noisy allegations 
that somebody was trying to embarrass 
the Administration, it appeared unlikely 
that anybody could embarrass the Ad- 
ministration as much as Harry Vaughan 
already had done. 


The Germ Was Panic 


The way to diagnose polio, a friend 
told 19-year-old Bernard Loughery of 
Philadelphia, is by touching the chest 
with the chin. If you can do it, the friend 
said, you’re all right. 

Last week a stenographer in the of- 
fice where Loughery works came down 
with the disease. That afternoon a frantic 
Loughery rushed to the doctor: he 
couldn’t touch his chest with his chin. 
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The doctor checked and came up 
with his diagnosis: sprained neck mus- 
cles, acquired during a day of anxious 
testing. 


Rage From Heaven 


Up from the Caribbean last week 
roared Florida’s perennial curse, the 
hurricane. 

Reaching a wind-speed clocked as 
high as 162 miles an hour, the storm 
raked the fabulous “Gold Coast” from 
Miami Beach to Fort Pierce, then plowed 
up the middle of the state through Lake 
Okeechobee and citrus-rich Lakeland to 
Tampa on the west. With diminishing 
winds, but increasing cross-country speed, 
it sped across Georgia, the Carolinas, and 
up the coast to New England. 

Gone with the wind were at least 
three lives and an estimated $60 million 
worth of property and crops. Philosophi- 


People’s Affairs 


The following 1950 appropriations 
bills have been passed to date: 


Agriculture Dept . .. .$715,601,607 
District of Columbia. . . $12,000,000 
Independent offices. $7,617,739,361 
Labor-Federal 


Security ........$2,387,799,885 


$62,262,110 


Legislative ... 


State, Justice, Com- 
merce, Judiciary ..$677,972,102 


Treasury-Post office. $3,090,528,904 


The Government has taken 


in this year $4,113,594,558 


The Government has 
spent this year. ..$5,746,734,101 


.- -$255,235,914,511 


It owes 





cal Floridians, who expect such episodes 
but still resent them, congratulated them- 
selves that damage and casualties were 
probably the lightest in history, consider- 
ing the severity of the storm. 


Ahead of the Game 


When Printer Joe Boyle came to 
Youngstown, Ohio, from Miami, Fla., to 
work on the Youngstown Vindicator this 
summer, he closed his home, tied down 
nearly everything as a precaution against 
possible hurricanes. Last week when the 
twister hit Florida, Boyle remembered 
one thing still loose: his $2.39 garbage 
can. With a $2.30 phone call to a Miami 
neighbor he got that taken care of, too. 


Duty Undone 


Some 200 doll-less European girls 
are going to get free dolls as gifts, after 
all, because a sympathetic customs man 
in Pittsburgh took time out to unravel 
Government red tape. 

When Peggy Reily, Somerset, Pa., 
newspaper woman, planned a trip to Eu- 
rope, she began collecting dolls to take as 
gifts. Friends in Canada collected 200, 
but when they arrived in Pittsburgh, the 
customs office demanded $14.63 duty. 

But deputy collector Samuel Klinvex 
knew the way out. He told Peggy and two 
friends to repack them for direct ship- 
ment overseas. The dolls became goods in 
transit not subject to customs. Peggy will 
pick them up in England. 


The Java Jump 


Twenty-four years ago Gus Comstock 
of Fergus Falls, Minn., outdistanced a 
dozen competitors by downing 62 cups of 
coffee in a single day. Months later, Frank 
Trachimorwicz of Ray, N.D., set a new 
record of 90 cups in 34% hours. 

By last week, there was little interest 
among Americans in coffee jags like 
those, even for sport. But, collectively, the 
nation was drinking a fantastic 100 bil- 
lion cups a year. Average annual con- 
sumption had risen from 11 pounds per 
person in 1925 to nearly 20. 

Why the sharp increase? Was it 
linked by frayed nerves with A-bomb jit- 
ters and scare headlines, and with the 
fact that Americans are also smoking 
twice as many cigarets as before the war? 

War Potion. Public Health Service 
psychiatrists wouldn’t risk a controversy 
by saying “yes” or “no” last week, but 
the fact remained that per capita coffee- 
drinking rose 20% with the war and war- 
bred worries. Servicemen, who kept 
awake in combat areas with the aid of 
shipboard silexes and Army “Joe” pots, 
brought the coffee habit back home. 

“Relatively low coffee prices, popu- 
lation increases in the coffee-drinking age 
groups, and improvement in coffee blends 
also explain its popularity,” speculates 
the Pan-American Union’s coffee-versed 
Dr. Alfonso Rochac. New packaging and 
increased uses of coffee in cakes and con- 
fectioneries helped, too. 

But most important of all, many cof- 
fee men say, has been the 12-year-old, 
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Shovel-toter. Sen. Tobey takes a hand 
on his neighbors’ roads. (SEE: Yankee) 


Latin American-financed, $2-million-a- 
year-advertising campaign to make Amer- 
ican shoppers aware that they'll “feel bet- 
ter with more than one cup of coffee.” 
Partly because of coffee’s increased popu- 
larity (and partly because insects, labor 
shortages and soil exhaustion choked off 
much production in Brazil, the biggest 
supplier), the world will want 2 million 
more bags of coffee this year than the 30 
million it will get. Were it not for the fact 
that growers prefer Yankee dollars to all 
others, U.S. coffee drinkers might even 
now be facing a mild thirst. 


Yankee Ingenuity 


Last week passers-by along a stretch 
of bad road near Temple, N. H., spotted 
a familiar figure in a busy pick-and-shovel 
gang composed of local townspeople: 
New Hampshire’s witty, voluble Sen. 
Charles W. Tobey (R.), 69. 

Said smart Charley Tobey, a man 
who knows the way to his thrifty constit- 
uents’ hearts: 

“While the rest of the world sits 
back and waits for the Government of the 
United States to bail them out, these 
neighbors are helping themselves as they 
always have.” 

To the 230 residents of Temple, re- 
pairing their roads as part of their 36th 
annual “Old Home Day,” this made 
sound New Hampshire sense. 


Houses, Houses, Houses 


In bits and pieces the Administration 
was pushing its housing program through 
Congress. 

Two months ago it won approval for 
a bill to authorize construction of 810,- 
000 public housing units. Last week the 
House passed a bill to authorize $3.7 
billion in Federal mortgage guarantees. 
And the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee readied and sent to the floor a 
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measure setting up a combination $4.5 
billion mortgage insurance and loan pro- 
gram for middle-income homes. 

If a compromise is worked out be- 
tween Senate and House bills, and if 
Congress appropriates the actual funds to 
do the job, the Government will be 
launched on the biggest home-building 
program in history. 

Having originally provided for slum 
clearance, the Administration was now 
aiming at the $5,000-$10,000 bracket. Be- 
fore long, if it has its way, the Govern- 
ment will be in a position to finance a 
home for nearly anybody in America. 


A Red By Any Name... 


A line formed on the left last fort- 
night as two Communist labor leaders re- 
signed party memberships—but neces- 
sarily not loyalties—in order to qualify 
for uee of Government labor relations fa- 
cilities under the Taft-Hartley Act. Other 
resignations were bound to follow. 

The two who turned in their cards 
are Maurice E. Travis, secretary-treas- 
urer of the CIO International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, and Don- 
ald J. Henderson, administrative director 
of the CIO Food, Tobacco, Agricultural 
& Allied Workers Union. 

Henderson’s admittedly reluctant res- 
ignation followed an unsuccessful attempt 
to set an altogether different sort of pat- 
tern for Communist evasion of the law. 

Office Disguise. Earlier, he had re- 
signed as president of his union, assumed 
the title of “administrative director” and 
claimed that his new duties did not re- 
quire signing a non-Communist affidavit. 
The union’s inability to show that any- 
thing but his title had changed finally 
forced the resignation. 

To the Communist Party itself, how- 
ever, the tactic is secondary. Evasion of 


the law is primary. Party orders on the 
matter had already been stated, in the 
double-talk of a “letter” from John Wil- 
liamson, national trade union secretary of 
the Communist Party, on June 23. The 
letter was published in the party’s New 
York newspaper, The Daily Worker. 

Said Williamson: “Irrespective of 
what individuals may do, the leading role 
and regular and proper functioning of the 
party as an organization is indispensable, 
if we are to give effective leadership to 
the working class. . . . The Communist 
Party and its members will never permit 
these [laws] to isolate us from the 
workers or to disorganize our party 
ranks.” 

No Quarter. And, as a counter- 
blow, Williamson asked that party mem- 
bers “intensify . . . recruiting of the most 
active trade union members and local 
leaders into the Communist Party.” In 
these “roots” the troublesome technicality 
of loyalty oaths do not arise. 

To legislators, and to labor and 
management alike, this inevitable Com- 
munist decision to stay in the trade union 
business, by any means, posed again the 
knottiest psycho-political problem of our 
time: how to cut away the idea, as well 
as the label, of communism. 

Lenin himself had summed up the 
job ahead for Communists: “We must... 
agree to any sacrifice, and even—if need 
be—to resort to all sorts of stratagems, 
artifices, illegal methods, to evasions and 
subterfuges, only so as to get into the 
trade unions, to remain in them, and to 
carry on Communist work within them at 
all costs.” 


Divorce from Dixie 


President Truman and his Demo- 
cratic Party’s high command, pursuing 
their steady drive to reshape party struc- 
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John Williamson. His lawyer, Carol King (1), hears his line. (SEE: By Any Name) 
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Command change. Democratic Chairman McGrath (r) yields to successor William 
Boyle Jr.«(l) but Rep. Cannon doesn’t share their happy smiles. (SEE: Divorce) 


ture, last week passed the point of no re- 
turn. 

Cleanly and coldly, the party cut its 
last, weak ties with Southern conserva- 
tives who last year jumped party fences 
and fought the re-election of Truman 
over the issues of states rights vs. a 
strong centralized government. 

In Washington, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, with ruthless efficiency 
and without a protest, purged from its 
membership Marion Rushton of Ala- 
bama, J. B. Snyder and Mrs. Hermes 
Gautier of Mississippi, William H. Tal- 
bot of Louisiana and Mrs. Albert Agnew 
of South Carolina. It also voted to oust 
Gov. J. Strom Thurmond of South Caro- 
lina, States Rights candidate for Presi- 
dent last November, though Thurmond 
had long since resigned. 

New Boss. Then, to enthusiastic ac- 
claim, the new committee unanimously 
ratified President Truman’s choice of 
William M. Boyle Jr. to succeed J. How- 
ard McGrath as its chairman. McGrath 
resigned his party post and as Senator 
from Rhode Island to become U.S. At- 
torney General. 

Boyle, a young (47), genial, ener- 
getic Irishman, not only bears a striking 
resemblance to the early New Deal po- 
litical organizer, Jim Farley, but rivals 
the old master in political sagacity. Party 
loyalty and regularity among those who 
hope to share the party’s favor is his 
abiding creed. 

Parting Ways. Business concluded, 
the enthusiastic, 100% Administration- 
loyal committee met in love feast to hear 
a beaming, confident Truman bless their 
day’s work. Underscoring the repudiation 
of conservative Southern leaders, Tru- 
man said the Democratic Party “is a na- 
tional party and not a sectional party any 
more. The tail no longer wags the dog. 
We won the election last November with- 
out New York, without the Industrial 
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East and without the Solid South and I 
am prouder of that than anything that 
has ever happened to me.” 

But, in the same breath, Truman 
pointed the way for errant Democrats to 
return to the good graces of the party— 
on the party’s own terms. Those terms 
he spelled out as loyal support of the 
party’s platform pledges. 

The committee’s action was a natu- 
ral and inevitable next step in the party 
program—first diagrammed in the June 
conference in Des Moines—to build its 
future hopes on its ability to weld to- 
gether, hold and increase the strength it 
showed last November in the Middle 
West farm belt and among organized la- 
bor in industrial centers of the North and 
East. 

From last November’s results, party 
tacticians calculate coldly that it stands 
to gain much more thereby than it risks 
losing in the South, traditionally predis- 
posed to vote the Democratic ticket what- 
ever it implies. 

Solid Splinter. Quickly the States 
Righters served notice they had no inten- 
tion of giving up their fight. Permanent 
headquarters were set up in Washington, 
under Leander H. Perez of Louisiana, 
former judge and wealthy oil man. 

Perez defined the organization’s 
goals: to continue the fight against the 
President’s controversial civil rights pro- 
gram, which sparked the South’s separa- 
tion; to set up committees in all states 
to support candidates pledged to States 
Rights principles; and to fight, in 1952 
as last year, Truman or any other candi- 
date who supports his program. 

Southerners like Alabama’s Sen. 
John J. Sparkman and Georgia’s Sen. 
Richard B. Russell, who had steadfastly 
maintained that the Democratic Party 
was big enough to settle its own family 
squabbles within the party, expressed 
only fear that the action would reopen 


wounds and nullify much that had been 
accomplished in bringing warring fac- 
tions back together. 

Such explosive national issues as the 
Administration’s civil rights program, 
Southerners emphasized, will never be 
settled finally in the Democratic National 
Committee or even in Presidential elec- 
tions, but only as a new, stable balance 
of power takes shape in the Congress. 


No String, No Door-Knob 


Charles F. Reid, 28, jumped out a 
third story window last week. In Wash- 
ington’s Gallinger Hospital with a frac- 
tured left leg and rib injuries, he told 
attendants the reason: a two-day tooth- 
ache which he just “couldn’t stand” any 
longer. 


Congress: Half Closed 


The House of Representatives 
thumbed its nose—figuratively—at the 
Senate and went home last week. 

It did so only after it had asked po- 
litely that it be allowed to go: by offering 
a resolution which would have let it take 
a temporary recess until Sept. 21 while 
the Senate struggled with its crowded leg- 
islative calendar. With a jolly laugh sen- 
ators voted the resolution down, 58 to 25. 
The next day the House, in no laughing 
mood, quit anyway. 

The technique it adopted was a res- 
olution conforming to the Constitutional 
provision that neither House can quit for 
more than three days without the other’s 
consent. The resolution provided for token 
meetings every three days, and Speaker 
Sam Rayburn assured Congressmen that 
no public business whatever would be 
transacted. Only a corporal’s guard drawn 
from near-by states would remain in 





Pathfinder 


Target. Lucas blames the GOP but Sen- 
ators blame him. (SEE: Congress) 
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Washington. Legally the House would 
still be in session. But nearly all of its 
435 members would be scattered far and 
wide across the country on their first 
visit home since Jan. 3. 

The Other Was Hooked. Envious 
Senators, equally anxious to get home and 
tend political fences, were showing an- 
noyance at the slow progress of the ses- 
sion. Many blamed Majority Leader Scott 
W. Lucas (D.-IIl.). Lucas’s own delib- 
erateness was increased by White House 
pressure. If he could keep them on the 
job all year, Harry Truman apparently 
had decided, maybe they'd pass the Fair 
Deal program after all. The result was to 
make passage of the program even less 
likely than before. 

Lucas was reaching a point where he 
was beginning to jest about “getting 
through by Christmas.” Disgusted Repub- 
licans and many Democrats were trying to 
force him to set a clear-cut schedule and 
stick to it. He was responding by blam- 
ing the GOP for delay. But no amount of 
buck-passing could conceal the fact that 
in the ordinary day-by-day operations of 
the Senate—the simple matter of decid- 
ing the order in which controversial bills 
should be taken up, for instance—Lucas 
had failed to do the job for which he was 
elected. 


The Legion Meets 


A comely young woman wove her 
way with sprightly gait through pedes- 
trians dotting Philadelphia’s Board St. 
sidewalk late last Saturday afternoon. As 
she passed under a hotel sidewalk canopy. 
a paunchy, gray-haired man in a rumpled 
seersucker suit and purple overseas cap 
tapped her low on the back with a con- 
cealed buzz-button. The nerve-shattering 
noise, like the cry of an angry rattler, 
broke her stride and made her flush in 
anger as she moved on, muttering to her- 
self: “The Legion is in town.” 

World War I veterans, now nudg- 
ing 60, and their younger brothers-in- 
arms of World War II, representing 3 
million Legionnaires, members of the 
women’s auxiliary and the fun-and-frolic 
40-and-8, a total of more than 10,000 del- 
egates and alternates, swept into the City 
of Brotherly Love over the week end for 
the Legion’s 3lst annual convention, with 
its traditional noise, good fellowship. 
sociable drinking and a_ reasonable 
amount of official business. 

Searcely Somber. Promises of 
strict enforcement of new Legion rules, 
aimed at more serious work and less 
horseplay, failed to dampen traditional 
convention spirits noticeably. Similar 
inattention greeted reports from Peeks- 
kill, N.Y., of a three-hour, veteran-organ- 
ized riot which broke up a concert by 
Communist-loving Negro singer Paul 
Robeson. But delegates turned out at Con- 
vention Hall Monday to hear President 
Truman speak, gave full attention to the 
feature event—Tuesday’s 15-hour parade 
—debated and voted the usual resolutions 
for a strong national defense, and chose 
from among a half dozen contenders a 
successor to National Commander Perry 
Brown of Beaumont, Tex. 
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arguments. 





The union says: 


1. Companies could absorb raises 
without raising steel prices, since pro- 
duction efficiency has risen nearly 
50% in 10 years, and steel’s outlay for 
raw materials is down from postwar 
peaks. 

2. Steel profits, on the basis of 
first-quarter 1949 figures, are running 
at the annual rate of $1.25 billion, or 
nearly $500 million above last year’s 
record. 

3. The worker should share this 
prosperity, particularly since the steel 
industry's wages (averaging $1.58 per 
hour) buy less now than they did in 
1944. 

4. Old-age pensions are espe- 
cially necessary; the average U.S. 
Steel Corp. worker, for example, gets 
less than $5 monthly retirement pay. 

5. Wage boosts will spur the 
economy by increasing worker _pur- 
chases on the mass market where 
wealthy stockholders buy proportion- 
ately little. 


























Arthur B. Homer suggests, is “ 
important concessions to the union.” 






The Stake in Steel Pay Hikes 


Fact-finders. Cole, Daugherty and Rosenman will set the nation’s pay scales. 


SOMETIME next week, a Northwestern University economist, a New Jersey 
lawyer and a onetime speech writer for Franklin D. Roosevelt will decide how 
big a pay raise to give the American worker this year. 

Although the President merely asked Carroll R. Daugherty, David L. Cole 
and Samuel I. Rosenman to find the facts in the steel industry’s wage dispute, 
Truman will almost certainly foist their recommendations on reluctant steel 
men. When steel subsequently succumbs to Federal pressure, the nation will 
have the pattern for its fourth postwar round of wage increases. 

To hit upon a fair amount, fact-finders held hearings in New York and 
listened for some three weeks to 600,000 spoken words of testimony. CIO 
demanded 12142¢ hourly pay hikes plus pensions and social benefits equal to 
another 171¢; the companies said they couldn’t afford it. These were the 


Whatever pay-hike figure the fact-finders pull from these arguments, it 
is sure to be criticized. If it is too low, Philip Murray may lead his steel- 
workers on a Sept. 14 strike. If it is too high, steelmen will have new ammuni- 
tion for their old argument: that fact-finding, as Bethlehem Steel President 
. an irregular procedure 
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The companies say: 


1. Such fragmentary data as are 
available show a much smaller gain in 
productivity; costs for some steel ma- 
terials have gone up, particularly 
ferro-manganese, which rose from $149 
a ton last year to $174. 

2. The steel boom is over; pro- 
duction is now about 15% off peak; 
union profit forecasts are utterly fan- 
tastic. 

3. Because past wage increases 
have been frequent, the steel worker 
buys 14% more with his pay than 
in 1939; to give him any more would 
ruin small firms and cut plant ex- 
pansion. 

4. Most companies had agree- 
ments that pensions were not to be col- 
lective bargaining issues until 1950; 
for the record, U.S. Steel pensioners 
average $44 a month. 

5. Many firms, particularly those 
earning small profits, would have to 
raise prices; the result would be more 
inflation. 












... for forcing .. . 
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Washington 


Talk 


Flunk the Boss 
Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, the bald, bluff, 


52-year-old Director of the Congressional 
Library’s Legislative Reference Service, 
has a personal theory few bureaucrats 
would dare try: he actually encourages 
his staffers to tell him off! 
Supplementing the system whereby, 
each year, Federal supervisors rate their 
workers for efficiency, Griffith requires 
his 19 closest assistants to grade him as 
a boss. 
Vulnerable. 





On the basis of 32 


traits which the ideal boss theoretically 
should possess, they mark him as out- 





Pathfinder 
Dr. Griffith. Congress’s researcher even 
researched himself. (SEE: Flunk .. .) 


standing (+), adequate (\/), or defi- 
cient (—). Because workers return the 
completed forms unsigned, they can lam- 
baste Griffith without fear of retaliation. 

Thus, one employe revealed disgrun- 
tlement with Griffith by marking him 
minus on five counts. Nearly everyone 
rated him poorly, too, on “gives clear, 
complete, definite instructions” and on 
“thoroughly understands the work you 
do.” Otherwise, he stood very high. 

Griffith likes criticism because it 
gives him a target for self-improvement. 
In the four years his quota of minuses has 
steadily declined. When he found, for ex- 
ample, that he rated low on “reprimands 
in private,” he took prompt action. He 
lowered his voice. 

Carping Hazards. Trial runs in 
other Government offices show that Grif- 
fith’s system, while good for him, won’t 
always work elsewhere. In smaller offices, 
anonymity is frequently impossible. In 
the larger ones, few workers know the 
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big boss well enough to rate him fairly. 

“Discipline, humph!,” Griffith snort- 
ed last week. “I don’t believe in disci- 
pline!” 


Eat, Drink & Be Wary 


The Navy threw its famed shipboard 
courtesy over the side for a few minutes 
last week—but unintentionally. To ob- 
serve the jettisoning in something less 
than stark amazement were observers 
from industrial suppliers, aboard the 
USS Mount Olympus to watch amphibi- 
ous operations at Virginia Beach about 
150 miles south of the capital. The offi- 
cial “plan of the day” signed by Execu- 
tive Officer Commander James L. Seemes, 
put it up to the guests and the crew in at 
least a straightforward fashion: 

“4—Admiral Baker will have a buf- 
fet dinner for civilian guests at about 
1830 Wednesday on the Admiral’s ve- 
randa (weather permitting). 

“S5—All hands are cautioned to safe- 
guard their pay.” 


No 5% Cut for George 


The facts would certainly have 
shocked Congressional probers of “influ- 
ence” and political favoritism—150 years 
ago. 
As revealed in land records last 
week, they showed that a certain Revolu- 
tionary War general, pleased with a new 
pair of boots, had rewarded bootmaker 
Samuel Davidson with an inside tip: To 
buy land in what was then mostly swamp, 
and what is now Washington, D.C. 

When Davidson did so, in 1791, he 
must have felt superbly confident of his 
financial future. For the General had 
been commissioned by Congress to select 
a site for the Federal capital. Besides, the 
General’s name was George Washington. 


For Art’s Sake! 


Is the Petty Girl safe from the at- 
tacks of artistic Communists? Congress- 
men can’t agree. 

The issue came to a head in the 
House of Representatives last week when 
Michigan’s George A. Dondero (R.) at- 
tacked modern art forms as a channel for 
Communist infiltration. But Minnesota’s 
Eugene J. McCarthy (D.) came stoutly 
to artists’ defense. They must be encour- 
aged, he said, despite their “political, 
philosophical or religious beliefs.” 

Modern art, Dondero argued, has de- 
veloped a “roll of infamy”: 

“Cubism aims to destroy by designed 
disorder. 

“Futurism aims to destroy by the 
machine myth. 

“Dadaism aims to destroy by ridi- 
cule. 

“Expressionism dims to destroy by 
aping the primitive and insane. 

“Abstractionism aims to destroy by 
the creation of brainstorms. 

“Surrealism aims to destroy by the 
denial of reason.” 

No Formula! This list, McCarthy 
maintained, was too harsh, particularly 


with respect to dadaism’s “designed dis- 
order.” 

“Any member of the House, I am 
sure,” he said, “will admit that ‘designed 
disorder’ can accomplish desired results, 
on occasion.” 

“Is America to be made safe,” he de- 
manded, “for and by Norman Rockwell, 
James Montgomery Flagg, Petty and 
Varga?” 


All Conveniences 


For members of Congress, the 
Washington personal service firm of 
Courtesy Associates will do just about 
everything. 

For Rep. L. Mendel Rivers (D.- 
S.C.), it found a maid. It located a race 
track companion and mentor for a Mid- 
western legislator who didn’t know how 
to bet. It cured a Congressman’s 15-year- 
old daughter of self-consciousness by 
teaching her how to cross her knees, 





When domestics were 


Rep. Rivers. 
scarce, he found a maid. (SEE: All...) 


laugh at friends’ jokes and say, “Oh, 
really!” 

Last week, it even took on a Con- 
gressman as an employe: A lonely fresh- 
man from New York offered his services 
whenever “you run across important peo- 
ple who want to meet a Congressman— 


and aren’t particular which one!” 


Due Process 


Ever since the Supreme Court ruled 
that the Clayton anti-trust law did not 
apply to transfers of corporations’ physi- 
cal assets, the Federal Trade Commission 
has been after Congress to plug the leak. 

First, it pleaded. Then, it got a bill 
introduced, only to have it die in the 
House Rules Committee. Finally, last 
fortnight, thanks to a parliamentary ma- 
neuver by Rep. Emanuel Celler (D.- 
N.Y.), the bill by-passed Rules and was 
passed by the House. 

Elapsed time: nearly 24 years. 
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The World 


Red Front Cracks 


Tito hints he will carry fight with 
Stalin to U.N., dickers for $25 


million U.S. loan 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson got 
to talking about the Stalin-Tito feud at 
a news conference last week. 

Acheson said it would be difficult for 
Communists around the world to recon- 
cile Russia’s violent attacks on Tito with 
the Soviet peace offensive. He declared 
the Communists will try to pass off Mos- 
cow's saber-rattling as the cooing of a 
dove. But, said Acheson, the dove ap- 
peared to have somewhat of a sore throat. 

The Acheson comment came after 
another bristling exchange of notes in 
the row between Communist Stalin and 
Communist Tito. The latest Russian note 
was delivered at the Belgrade foreign of- 
fice at 5 a.m., Aug. 20 while Marshal 
Tito slept under heavy guard in his big 
white home on Dedinje Hill. 

“Fascist,” “traitor,” the note, most 
threatening in a vitriolic series, called 


The feud between Morshol Tito, and Russia is now 

in its 14th month. Because Tito put personal ambition 

and love of Yugoslevie above obedience to the Kremlin, 

Stalin's Comintorm denounced him in june 1948 

Tite stood hus ground, talked back like o tough guy 

Things got hotter after Russia in June abandoned its 

support of Tito’s clam on 800 square miles of Austria. 

Tite invited Bulgarians and Albanians to line up on =f. 
his side. Russia promptly tagged Tito os on “enemy.” f 


rf 25,000 Troops 


k 25,000 Russian Occupation Troops 


* Troops Permitted by Treaty 


Tito. It accused him of “plotting to set 
ablaze the Balkan powder keg,” and of 
brutally beating and jailing Sowiet citi- 
zens. Unless Yugoslavia eased up, Rus- 
sia would “be forced to resort to other 
more effective measures necessary to de- 
fend the rights and interests of Soviet 
citizens in Yugoslavia. . . .” 

Belligerent Corpse. Tito, the 
Kremlin has permitted the newspaper 
Pravda to report, is under sentence of 
death. The condemned man lost no time 
in replying. He acknowledged that 31 
Russians were in Yugoslav prisons be- 
cause they were spies. He added drily 
that he would be glad to repatriate all 
12,000 of the Soviet citizens living in 
Yugoslavia. But instead of recanting, he 
repeated his heresy against Stalinism. In 
effect, his note said: “We are free. We 
never have been your satellite; we never 
will be.” 

Because the brief but pungent Yugo- 
slav note offered to mediate “all disputed 
questions,” some observers professed to 
see through the smoke of verbal battle 
the bemedaled figure of Tito with olive 
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Troop strength in the Balkans. Marshal Tito has the edge. (SEE: Red Front) 
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Wide World 
Tito. Cooing from a dove with a sore 
throat. (See: Red Front) 


branch in hand. But closer examination 
showed the shrewd Tito was holding, not 
an olive branch, but a new trump card. 

To Court? For Tito, well aware 
that he would be hustled off to the hang- 
man if ever the Stalinists got their hands 
on him, said any attempt to settle differ- 
ences must be “in accordance with and 
in the spirit of the international obliga- 
tions undertaken by both governments.” 

That, it appeared, implied a threat 
to press charges under the United Na- 
tions charter against Moscow in the Se- 
curity Council and the General Assembly 
at Lake Success. Dr. Joza Vilfan, Tito’s 
man at the U.N., flew home for consulta- 
tions. He said he expected to make “very 
important” disclosures on his return. 

In the twilight of a stormy life, the 
aging, ailing Stalin must fight one of the 
toughest battles of his career. Tito has 
become his most dangerous enemy, an- 
other Trotsky, who must be liquidated. 

For the first time in history Stalin 
controls the Balkans, except for Yugo- 
slavia and, of course, Greece. All the 
gains that Russia has made by coup and 
double-dealing in Eastern Europe might 
be lost if Titoism spreads beyond the 
borders of Yugoslavia. Last week a pro- 
Tito, anti-Stalin Communist faction was 
formed in Berlin. It is a tiny group, 
claiming only 4,000 members in the So- 
viet sector, but its sudden appearance is 
significant—a warning to Moscow that it 
has a legion of enemies behind the Iron 
Curtain waiting the call to rise and strike. 

Hard Facts. To throttle Tito, Stalin 
has tried, without success, name-calling, 
threats, economic blockade. There have 
been rumors that Russia would resort to 
armed force to punish Tito. This week 
the Monday morning papers carried 
stories that three Soviet mechanized divi- 
sions had arrived in southern Hungary. 
But Washington officials say that Stalin, 
desperate as he is, won’t use force. In the 
first place Tito’s army, one of Europe’s 
best, would have the edge over any forces 
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Start of World War II. This histor- 
ic picture was taken in the German 
Reichstag on Sept. 1, 1939, 10 years 
ago this week. In a voice screaming 
with emotion, Adolf Hitler (center) 


has just announced that German 
troops have crossed the border to take 
the measure of Poland. Before this 
war, history’s greatest, was over, Hit- 


Russia now has in the Balkans (see 
map). And, more important, a private 
Communist war in the Balkans almost 
certainly would explode into World War 
Ill. And Stalin isn’t ready to challenge 
the B-36’s and their atom bombs. 

Handouts. Meanwhile, Tito, only 
three years after Yugoslav gunners shot 
down an American plane, killing five 
fliers, was playing the U.S. for all he 
could get. Two weeks ago Washington 
gave Yugoslavia permission to buy a 
steel mill in the U.S. This week Yugo- 
slavia applied for a $25 million Export- 
Import Bank loan to buy mining ma- 
chinery. Yugoslavia said it would repay 
in strategic metals (lead, copper, zinc) 
for U.S. stockpiles. 


John Bull: No Beggar 


The Daily Mirror, a London tabloid, 
last week published a letter from a Brit- 
ish mother who lived in London through 
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Acme 
ler was dead, his nation crushed. His 
henchmen were tried, convicted, 
hanged or imprisoned. One, Hermann 
Goering (at top, standing under swas- 
tika) cheated the gallows by commit- 
ting suicide. Exactly six years and a 
day after it started, the war ended on 
Sept. 2, 1945, when Japanese officers 
surrendered aboard the USS Missouri. 





the horror of the war years. The woman, 
a Mrs. I. Passmore, wrote: 

“I for one would gladly have en- 
dured it all [the bombing] for just six 
months longer if only the Jerries could 
have reached New York with a half a 
dozen V-1’s (buzz bombs). It would have 
been interesting to have seen the way 
these folks of ‘God’s own country’ would 
have reacted to just one month of what 
England endured for years.” 

Last week, for caustic criticism of 
Britain’s economic plight, the people of 
“God’s own country” were getting it right 
and left from angry Britons. Said the 
London Daily Mail: “In some American 
papers Britain has been depicted as a 
waster, a drunkard, a lazy, sponging 
down-and-out . . . that is an insulting 
lie and we reject it.” 

Pride & Poverty. One member of 
the British delegation to the Washington 
dollar conference, opening Sept. 7, also 
spoke out. War Minister Emanuel Shin- 


well said: “The game of twisting the 
Lion’s tail is a risky one and it may re- 
coil on those who indulge in this pas- 
time.” 

Meanwhile, a_ British delegation 
sailed to attend the Washington dollar 
conference, opening Sept. 7. Before leav- 
ing, two top members of the delegation, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin, settled differences on the stand 
Britain must take at Washington. Sir 
Stafford holds that the only hope is to 
produce more at less cost and use better 
salesmanship to market the goods for 
dollars. 

Bevin’s associates said he thought 
the solution might be found in a sort of 
U.S.-British customs union or even a 
common currency. On Monday the issue 
was settled at a cabinet meeting. Cripps 
won out. 


Last Days of Canton 


Wong Ok lives with his family of six 
in a thatched hut in the farm village of 
Tailong, eight miles north of the doomed 
city of Canton. His “farm” is a third of 
an acre of rented land. He works 10 
hours a day, raises three skimpy crops a 
year. The first, 650 pounds of rice, went 
to his landlord for rent. The second, more 
rice, he kept. 

Last week Wong was worrying about 
the third crop: sweet potatoes, vegetables, 
peanuts. He feared the Communists 
would seize his meager supply of food. 

This is a fear shared by the other 
farmers of Tailong. For out of the Com- 
munist north come stories of how Mao 
Tsetung’s men trick peasants and make 
off with their food. For example, one 
story goes, they ask farmers to declare 
how much rice they own. Then, if they find 
the farmer has more rice than he declared, 
they say politely: “See what we have 
found here. It can’t be yours, because 
you told us you had much less than this, 
and we know you wouldn't lie. Isn’t it 
lucky that we found this rice which be- 
longs to no one?” 

Same, Only Bigger. Wong dreads 
the day when the Communists come call- 
ing on him. In his own small world, his 
problem appears to be beyond solution. 
On a larger scale in near-by Canton, 
things looked hardly brighter last week 
for more intelligent Nationalists. 

Chiang Kai-shek, come out of “retire- 
ment” to rally the wavering ranks of the 
Nationalists, was preparing to move the 
provisional capital back to Chungking, 
where he had holed up during the Jap- 
anese occupation. At Canton last week 
the U.S. closed its oldest consulate in 
China (it was opened in 1786), handed 
the keys over to the British. 

Meanwhile, Chiang was flying about 
non-Communist China, giving pep talks. 
At Chungking he tried to talk Szechwan 
war lords, who want to ride along with the 
winner, out of joining forces with the 
Communists. 

His argument: the Communist “po- 
litical position is that of a strong arrow 
reaching the end of its flight. Tens of 
thousands of people in Communist-held 
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areas are rising up everywhere” to fight 
the Chinese Reds. Chiang’s tongue may 
have been in his cheek, but there is 
some evidence of trouble behind Com- 
munist lines. Mao has won disfavor by 
seizing food, conscripting women and chil- 
dren, disrupting family life by dividing 
villages into men’s, women’s, youths’ and 
girls’ organizations, and forcing the peo- 
ple to leave their homes nightly to attend 
meetings where Marxism is preached. 

A spokesman for the Nationalist de- 
fense ministry said supplies were being 
dropped by plane for 300,000 rebelling 
peasants in five areas of North China. 
Said he: “If we can send more able men 
into the areas of revolt, the size of the 
movement may be doubled in the next 
six months.” 

Trouble was that Chiang, deserted 
by his wartime allies, had all he could 
do to stay out of reach of the Canton- 
bound Communist armies. At the end of 
the week the forces of the one-eyed Com- 
munist General Cheng were only 140 
miles from Canton. 


For a New Old World 


In Strasbourg last week, Eamon de 
Valera, member of the Irish delegation to 
the Council of Europe, finished sampling 
rare Alsatian vintage at a wine festival 
and went hunting a spot of tea. He en- 
tered a bistro noted for the excellency of 
its wine, and gave his order. The garcon 
was shocked. His face went stern. “Sir,” 
he said, “here only serious clients aré 
served.” 

In its convention hall at the ancient 
University of Strasbourg, the Council of 
Europe, too, was catering only to serious 
clients. Oratory on pretty theories and 
unworkable ideas was at a mininum. 

Free Men ... One committee of 
the Council’s Consultative Assembly, 
which is equivalent to a lower house of 





Black Star 
Hertta Kuusinen. Comeback with a 
trusty weapon. (SEE: Finnish Fight) 
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Parliament, last week drew up an 11- 
point bill of rights for Europeans. An- 
other committee agreed to prepare a plan 
for European political union by next 
Apr. 30. One member said it could be 
“the corner-stone of a future government 
of Europe.” A third committee was as- 
signed to work out solutions to Europe’s 
complex economic problems. Its chair- 
man was France’s Paul Reynaud. 

Reynaud put a “failure” label on the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, the European outlet of Mar- 
shall Plan aid. Said he: “The fact is that 
inside the OEEC each representative is an 
advocate of his own government obsessed 
with two fears, either that he will lose 
American dollars or he may do something 
to cause his government to fall.” 

- - » Sound Business. Reynaud 
suggested that Western Europe may be 
able to solve its problems “if the govern- 
ments have the courage to face unpopu- 
larity. ...” He said a single trading area, 
with a single currency, must come into 
being if Europe is to survive between the 
dollar and ruble giants. His idea is to 
make it as simple for a French dealer to 
sell goods in Holland as it is for a New 
Yorker to sell in Ohio. 

Reynaud cautioned against delay. 
“Time,” he said, “is working against us, 
and we are in danger of perishing while 
we sing the praises of a Europe we shall 
not have known how to create.” 


Finnish Fight 


Arizona-sized Finland, a nation of 
some 4 million on Russia’s northern door- 
step, is paying a high price for having 
served as a German base in World War II. 
The beneficiary: the USSR. By treaty the 
Finns gave up territory, let Russia set up 
bases in Finland, agreed to pay $300 mil- 
lion in reparations. 

Payment is not in cash but in goods: 





Wide World 


Delegate de Valera. Wine, tea and a shocked garcon. (SEE: For a New Old World) 


4,000-ten barges for use on the Volga 
river, trawlers, industrial and electrical 
equipment, prefabricated houses, etc. By 
hard work and strict economy, Finland 
has paid off more than $179 million. 

But from now on the going may be 
tougher. For Finland’s woman Communist 
boss, Madame Hertta Kuusinen, was 
hitting the comeback trail. The Com- 
munists have been down among the also- 
rans since the 1948 elections, when they 
won only 33 seats in the 200-member Diet 
(Parliament). 

The Kremlin has been pressing 
Madame Kuusinen to do something about 
the low state of communism in the small 
nation which shares a 700-mile frontier 
with Russian Goliath. Her answer was to 
call into play a trusty Communist weapon 
—the strike. Last week some 25,000 
workers in six unions were idle. Key in- 
dustries were tied up. 

Red Prod. The Communist strategy 
was obvious. If strikes continued, produc- 
tion would fall and Finland, according 
to terms of the treaty with Russia, would 
be liable to heavy fines for late delivery 
on its reparations account. This, the Com- 
munists hoped, might provoke an eco- 
nomic crisis which could unseat Social 
Democratic Premier Karl August Fager- 
holm and give Madame Kuusinen’s fac- 
tion a say in a new government. 

The Communists used wage demands 
as an excuse for calling the strike. In July 
the Fagerholm government had devalued 
the Finnish mark by 17.7%. This in- 
creased the price of imports and, in effect, 
imposed a wage cut on all workers. Labor 
demanded a pay boost but the government 
refused to relax wage ceilings. 

Out on strike went five unions asso- 
ciated with the Federation of Labor, 40% 
of whose members are Communists. The 
unions represented workers in the trans- 
port, food, building construction, logging 
and wood industries. The Federation of 
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South sea republic. “I{ the signs do not deceive us .. 


Labor promptly ordered the strikers back 
to work. When they defied the ultimatum, 
four of the unions were expelled. The 
fifth, the wood industry workers, were 
spared on a technicality. 

No Retreat. Premier Fagerholm, 
who has shown his courage in previous 
bouts with the Communists, sided with 
the Federation. Said he: “If the executive 
[of the Federation] had accepted this in 
silence, its authority would have been 
entirely lost. It has been patient, but we 
could not take it any longer.” 

The Communists campaigned to get 
the Communist-led metal workers union 
to join the walkout. The metal union went 
out Monday, tying up work on barges and 
trawlers. 

But Fagerholm stayed in the fight, 
too. Said he: “It is not the first time [the 
Communists] have tried to create dis- 
order, but it is the largest and _ best- 
planned. . . . We must see this thing 
through to a showdown. . . . We cannot 
force people to work if they do not want 
to. We hope, however, the people will 
understand the aims of the Communists.” 


Five Little Africans 


The Dionne quintuplets of Canada, 
aged 15, and the Diligenti quints of Ar- 
gentina, aged 6, have competition in 
Africa. Medical authorities at Dar es 
Salaam last week confirmed a quintuple 
birth of sons to a woman living in an 
isolated village in Tanganyika. Mother 
and babies were reported doing well. 


Birth of a Nation 


In The Hague’s 674-year-old Ridder- 
zaal (Hall of Knights), spokesmen for 76 
million Indonesians listened politely last 
week to the Dutch minister of overseas 
territories. 

Speaking at the opening of the 
Dutch-Indonesian round table conference, 
J. H. van Maarseveen, chairman of the 
Netherlands delegation, said: “If the 
signs do not deceive us, only a few months 
separate us from the birth of the new con- 
stitutional order. Let all parties at this 
supreme moment strive together for the 
prevention of a new calamity.” 

The “new constitutional order”—an 
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.” (SEE: Birth of a Nation) 


‘independent state in the fabulous Dutch 
East Indies—already is a nation on paper. 
It has a name (Republik Indonesia Seri- 
kat or Republic of United Indonesia), a 
red-and-white flag, a national language 
and anthem. The Hague conference will 
strive to make it a nation in fact. 

War To Peace. The Dutch have 
long been reconciled to granting in- 
dependence to the Indonesians. The quar- 
rel came over the method. Holland wanted 
to transfer sovereignty step by step. 
The Indonesian republic, troublesome 
war-baby left by the Japanese on Java 
and part of Sumatra, wanted independ- 
ence in one package, special delivery. 
Argument flared into conflict which raged 
on and off for four years. The U.S. and 
the United Nations teamed up to end the 
scrap, set the stage for The Hague talks. 

Among Those .. . Represented at 
discussions in a tapestry-hung room of the 
Hall of Knights were: 

The Dutch, who are eager to shed the 
burden of protecting the East Indian 
colonies (the war in Java cost them the 
equivalent of $1 million a day) but anx- 
ious also about the security of their vast 
holdings in the rich archipelago. Foreign 
investments in the East Indies top $2 bil- 
lion, with the Dutch controling 70%. 

The Indonesian Republicans, who for 
the time being have stopped trying to 
speak for all of Indonesia. 

The Federalists, once labeled “Dutch 
puppets” by the Republicans. The Fed- 
eralists represent two-thirds of Indonesia’s 
population, living in 10 independent 
states. 

And the U.N. Conciliation Commis- 
sion acting in an advisory capacity. 

Absent but nonetheless interested 
observers in The Hague proceedings were 
the Communists. The Indonesian republic 
last year put down a Red uprising and 
executed three top Communist leaders. 
But no one believes that the Communists 
have crossed the East Indies off the list 
of major objectives. 

Ominous. From a huge carved oak 
chair in the Ridderzaal council room, 
Holland’s Premier Willem Drees, warned: 
“If the conference should fail, conse- 
quences are in store for us, the thought 
of which cannot but fill every right- 
minded person with deep concern.” 


Thus put on notice, the conference 
got down to business at committee level. 
Holland, which derives 14% of its income 
from the East Indies, asked no special 
favors, only an even break. And the In- 
donesians, realizing that nearly 350 years 
of rule in the Indies made the Dutch best 
suited to prescribe for the economic 
growing pains of the new republic, were 
inclined to go along. 

Indonesia has a fair quota of doc- 
tors, professors and lawyers, but is short 
of engineers, technicians and _ business- 
men. It has a high rate of illiteracy 
(92%). The Chinese run most of the 
businesses. Indonesia, looks to Holland 
which has a surplus of university gradu- 
ates, to supply the technical manpower. 

And after the new nation gets on its 
feet, it will still need plenty of protec- 
tion. The Indonesian Republican Army 
(TNI) is hardly capable of resisting a 
full-blown Communist uprising. 

Heir Apparent. Soekarno (he has 
no other name), the 47-year-old half-Jav- 
anese, half-Balinese commander-in-chief 
of TNI and president of the Indonesian 
republic, hopes to be the top man of the 
new republic. Some who recall how 
readily he played along with the Japanese 
fear the Communists might convert Soe- 
karno. But he scoffs at that theory. A few 
weeks ago he told American newsmen: 
“How can I be a Communist—I, a Mos- 
lem, who prays every day to my God? ... 
Give me a weapon and I can combat 
Communism. That weapon is national 
independence.” 

Last week the weapon was being 
forged at The Hague. Russia’s Cold War 
opponents hoped it would prove effective. 


Try This for Size 


A candidate for the title, man-with- 
longest-name, showed up in London last 
week. He was Sir Diwan Tiruvalyangudi 
Vijayaraghavacharya, former prime min- 
ister of Cochin and Udaipur, princely 
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What’s in a name? More than a mouth- 
ful. (SEE: Try This for Size) 
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states of India. Freely translated his 
title means: “Village of the prosperous 
rice fields—hail to the conqueror.” Sir 
What’s-his-name passed through London 
en route to a British Commonwealth Re- 
lations Conference at Toronto, Canada. 


Whoops! 


At Luton, England, 60 miles from 
the ocean, Mrs. Annie Hunt, taken ill 
while viewing a sea movie, was rushed 
to the hospital with a case of seasickness. 


The Mesta Method 


President Truman’s new minister to 
Luxembourg, Mrs. Perle Mesta, arrived 
in Europe last week to begin a career in 
diplomacy. She traveled in style in an 
American limousine, brought along 15 
pieces of luggage, a phonograph, 100 
late records, 100 cases of Coca-Cola. 

In blue suit and a velvet hat she 
held her first European press conference 
in the garden of the Hotel Ritz at Paris. 
Because of her reputation for lavish en- 
tertainment of Washington bigwigs, the 
talk got around to parties. Just what, a 
reporter asked, was their purpose? To get 
people together, Mrs. Mesta replied. “If 
they are having trouble in the House 
or Senate, for example, to get things 
worked out.” 

Did she think that formula might 


be applied to East-West relations? 
Answer: “I think so.” 
The minister’s press _ secretary 


promptly added this footnote: “Mrs. 
Mesta doesn’t expect to solve world prob- 
lems by giving parties in Luxembourg.” 

She also met the press in Luxem- 
bourg, demonstrated that she is learning 
the art of diplomacy. Asked to give her 
impressions of Luxembourg, she replied: 
“In America we have a saying that pre- 
cious pearls come in small packages.” 
The Luxembourgers liked that, sent a 
25-piece band to serenade her. 
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One would not like to live in a 
neighborhood that had no government 
at all. If each citizen had to protect 
his possessions and his family he 
would have to carry arms continually, 
and keep some kind of guard by day 
and night over his house. 

Thousands of years ago men 
found that they could better protect 
their families and property by banding 
together. One watchman could stand 
guard for a hundred persons. When a 
leader arose who could decide who 
should be the guard, and who could 
instruct the people how to avoid at- 
tack, the beginnings of government 
took place. The purpose was protection. 

The well known imperfections of 
human nature make government neces- 
sary. Every society seems to tend to 
produce a few individuals who would 
rather steal than work; whose _ be- 
havior is unruly-and unsocial. An- 
archy, a society without government, 
would be practicable only in a place 
where everyone always behaved him- 
self. 

Every kind of association of 
people, from the most primitive and 
savage, has found that rules have to 
be made and enforced if its individual 
members are to live peaceably. 









* * * 


From its earliest beginnings, 
government undoubtedly had two such 
protective purposes. One was to pre- 
vent individual members of the coms 
munity from damaging other members. 
The other was to keep the community 
as a whole from suffering personal or 
property injuries that a foreign com- 
munity might attempt to inflict. All the 
earth’s systems of government have 
grown out of these two necessities. 

Whenever certain individuals 
were chosen to exercise the function 
of protecting their fellows, they had to 
be provided with authority, and with 
the force to make their authority ef- 
fective. They came thus to possess 
power over others. Inseparable from 
power over others always stands the 
temptation to abuse it. 
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Thus a paradox has always been 
evident. It is that the very governments 
which men must institute or accept for 
their own protection are forever po- 
tentially man’s most dangerous enemy. 

Within the past 35 years, two 
great wars were produced by the mis- 
takes and stupidities of men who were 
charged with the powers of their var- 
ious governments. The prices of the 
two wars included the killing of 20,- 
000,000 men, the destruction of in- 
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calculable amounts of productive prop- 
erty, and the creation of immeasurable 
human misery. Neither war established 
peace or freedom. 

The powers of government every- 
where now tend to revert to their an- 
cient uses for oppression. In Russia 
estimates report 7 to 12 million people 
subjected to forced labor. In the 
United States everyone is forced to 
work about one week out of every 
month for government. The difference 
is one only of degree. 

If in our government the influence 
of one pressure group or another con- 
tinues to push spending and taxes up- 
ward, the number of slave days per 
citizen must likewise move upward. 

Government itself thus fails to 
protect the citizen from invasion of his 
right to use his own earnings. 


* * 


Americans have so long been so 
proud of the advantages of their own 
usually benign and beneficial govern- 
ment that few can readily view it as a 
potential enemy. We realize so clearly 
the advantages of orderly communi- 
ties, and of the necessity to protect 
our country against foreign hostility, 
that it strains one’s philosophical 
powers to accept the fact that any and 
every government contains the utmost 
potential dangers to the very life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness our 
government was set up to secure. 

The American future will be safer 
if enough people do bear in mind that 
any government, even ours, however 
useful for protection, may also become 
a destructive enemy. 
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Science 


Man’s Mightiest Machine 


Visitors to the Jackson Laboratory at 
fashionable Bar Harbor, Me., could see a 
strange sight this week: little dogs frisk- 
ing on the lawn with lightweight radio 
packs on their backs. 

The packs contain short-wave tele- 
metering instruments which pick up elec- 
tric waves from the dogs’ brains and 
broadcast them to a special recording 
device. This instrument thus makes a 
complete record of the changes in brain 
electricity which occur as the dogs frisk, 
snuffe a scent, worry a bone, fight to- 
gether or scamper in fright. From such 
records, scientists hope to learn a great 
deal about how all brains—human as well 
as animal—respond to emotional changes 
and stresses. 

If this seems like a curious twist for 
science to take, even more remarkable 
things could be witnessed in the many 
laboratories where the study of the brain 
has been pursued with new zeal—and 
new instruments—in recent years. 

Inward Look. The brain, which 
man has used to explore just about every 
other aspect of life, is itself almost the 
last thing he turned to study. Until re- 
cently, no tools or techniques existed for 
getting inside the living brain. So people 
had to study dead ones—which is like 
trying to find out how a motor runs by 
picking it up from a scrap-heap, without 
realizing that it needs gas, oil and water. 

From the study of dead brains—ani- 
mal as well as human—men did learn a 
few things. They learned that the brain, 
basically, is a highly organized group of 
nerves which coordinate and regulate im- 
pulses from the body’s other nerves. They 
were even able to trace a development 
from the first organism (a sea-sponge) to 
evolve muscles and nerves to the jelly- 
fish, which has its coordinating nerves 
located in one central part of its anatomy, 
thus forming the first brain. 

In later forms of life, some of these 
coordinating nerves developed special 
functions—they became “receptors” of 
nerve impulses caused by light, noise, 
smell, taste. These special senses gave 
an additional impetus to the brain’s 
growth, which scientists have measured 
by an increase in size, and in the num- 
ber of surface folds and convolutions. 

A century ago, not much more was 
known about the brain, and since the 
difference between an animal’s and a 
man’s was in its size and convolutions, 
scientists thought that these would be the 
key to the difference between one human 
brain and another. They were discour- 
aged to find that it was not so. Nobody 
could tell a genius’s brain from an im- 
becile’s by its shape or size. 

Mental Voltage. At this point a 
hardy English experimenter made a new 
discovery. In 1875, a doctor named Caton 
sawed open a skull and placed live elec- 
trodes on the brain inside it. He discov- 
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ered that the brain gives off electric 
charges, but further study of this had to 
wait for the development of electric in- 
struments sensitive enough for use with- 
out opening up people’s skulls. 

In 1928, Dr. Hans Berger of Jena, 
Germany, reported on his work with such 
instruments. The brain, he found, gives 
off in sleep a basic, over-all beat (the 
“alpha” rhythm), 8-14 per second. It 
registers at about 50 millionths of a 
volt, and is often accompanied by a 
“beta” rhythm with between 18-59 beats 
per second. 

Chiefly in U.S. laboratories, Berger’s 
pioneer work has been expanded into a 
whole new science of brain-electricity. 
The alpha rhythm, it was found, begins 
at birth, acquires a steady beat at six 
months, and varies with intelligence. 
In low-grade mongolian idiots, alpha 


rhythms are hardly detectable; in per- 
sons of high intelligence, they are fast 





Bettmann Archives 
Brain power. Once traced to “organs” 
like above, is now known to reside in... 





. . . electro-chemical action, the same in 
300,000-year-old skull above, and ours. 


and frequent. “Extroverts” can be dis- 
tinguished from “introverts” by their 
electric-brain rhythm; the latter are 
likely to have a lower alpha rhythm, but 
more beta waves. 

During the course of these investiga- 
tions, a discovery was made which sent 
the scientists on a new track. Mental 
patients, they found, usually had dis- 
turbed electric waves. But they also un- 
dergo chemical changes in the blood. 
People with schizophrenia, for example, 
give characteristic brain-wave patterns 
which experts can recognize. They also 
show an increase of sugar in the blood. 

Could variations in the electrical ac- 
tivity of the brain originate in chemical 
changes of some unknown nature? The 
attempt to answer this question, cleared 
the difference between a stupid and a 
brilliant brain. 

Blood-Bank. In 1926, a group of 
U.S. researchers showed that the blood 
vessels which feed the brain (and are 
most abundant in its outer coverings) are 
larger and more numerous in men of high 
intelligence; another, Dr. Donald Laird, 
has measured an increase in mental effi- 
ciency by an increased flow of blood to 
the brain. 

Other researchers, playing chemical 
follow-the-leader, had found that large 
amounts of carbon dioxide and of sugar 
are essential to brain-functioning. From 
this and other facts, there has evolved 
a surprising definition of thought: it is 
an electro-chemical process energized by 
the breakdown of blood-sugar in the pres- 
ence of oxygen. It also involves the inter- 
action of a number of other elements, like 
calcium, phosphorus (overabundant in 
the brain’in most types of insanity), tin, 
zinc and barium. 

Practically everything, experts say, 
is yet to be learned about what most of 
these chemicals actually do in brain ac- 
tivity, and especially how they affect its 
electric activity. Yet enough is known 
now to open the door to the successful 
treatment of idiocy. This was done when 
Drs. Frederick Zimmerman, Tracy Put- 
man and their colleagues at New York’s 
Neurological Institute last year fed glu- 
tamic acid to mentally retarded children, 
and later to mongolian idiots, raising the 
intelligence quotients of both groups. 

Task to Come. Thus, scientists 
now know that the activity of the brain, 
measured by electric waves, can be in- 
creased or diminished by the amount of 
blood circulating through it, and by the 
make-up of this blood—particularly its 
richness in sugar, calcium and oxygen. 
This opens the possibility of improving 
the brain in two ways—by enriching it 
chemically, and by increasing its blood- 
flow. Exploring these avenues, they also 
hope to find cures for mental diseases. 

A remoter, but not invisible possi- 
bility, is that of raising the intelligence 
level of the average person—a step which 
will be necessary, according to another 
great brain authority, Norbert Wiener of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, in the coming electronic age, when 
all but the most creative mental activity 
will be done by robot thinking-machines. 
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Religion 


Sales Manuals 


At the gateway to Eastern zone Ber- 
lin, last month, Soviet border guards re- 
fused entry to a truckload of Bibles with 
as loopy a bit of Communist logic as any- 
one could ask. The Bibles, they claimed, 
were illegal “propaganda material.” 


No Aid for the Timid 


After four years and a quarter-mil- 
lion dollars of aid to Hungarian fellow- 
churchmen behind the Iron Curtain, 
American Lutherans last fortnight asked 
some pertinent questions: 

1. To whom is the money going, and 
for what purposes is it used? 

2. Is it doing any good in reinforc- 
ing Hungarian Lutherans against the op- 
pression of their Communist overlords? 

In a letter from the USA Commit- 
tee for the Lutheran World Federation, 
Hungarian Lutheran leaders were told 
they must furnish specific answers to No. 
1 before any more dollars are sent. The 
committee also said it would stop send- 
ing funds until a group of U.S. Lutherans 
could poke around personally in Hun- 
gary to further verify any written an- 
swers. 

If, for instance, the church support 
funds are being administered more by 
Communist puppets than Lutheran pas- 
tors it would be wiser to put the cash to 
other work. Or, possibly, government re- 
strictions might make Hungarian church- 
es so ineffective that no amount of dol- 
lars could do any Christian good. 

Question No. 2 could be answered in 
a more difficult but far more impressive 
manner: increased, open opposition to 
the Red rulers of the land. 

The Lutheran letter hinted at a spe- 
cific instance in discussing Bishop Lajos 
Ordass, Lutheran primate of Hungary 
who has been imprisoned since last fall 
on Communist charges of “currency ma- 
nipulation” (i.e. receiving money from 
American churchmen). 

More Militancy. The Bishop, said 
the letter, has been “unjustly con- 
demned” and American Lutherans “will 
not be satisfied to see him kept in prison. 
. . . We believe the Lutheran Church of 
Hungary should stand by Bishop Ordass 
as a valiant man of God.” That hint 
should be enough for readers of the letter. 


Devil In the Flesh 


Now, as seldom before, the religion 
of the Testaments lives in two worlds. 

In one, the everyday world of scien- 
tific realism, people listen to its ethics, 
its moralities and its demand of a faith 
in a power greater than men. 

In the other, the ancient realm of 
bell, book and candle, is heard the dark 
voice of a living Satan and the angel 
chorus of a waiting, well-defined Para- 
dise. Christian beliefs, regardless of de- 
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nominational tag, are windows into one 
or the other of those worlds. 

In Washington, last fortnight, the 
two worlds appeared side by side for a 
moment. The official news service of the 
Roman Catholic Church announced, with- 
out elaboration, that a 14-year-old Dis- 
trict of Columbia boy had been relieved 
of “diabolical possession” by the prayers 
of a priest—in laymen’s terms, an evil 
spirit in physical possession of the boy’s 
faculties had been quite literally expelled 
by church rites. ; 

Doctrine. Even though the details 
of this instance were secret, the church’s 
stand on “possession” and exorcism, the 
rite by which demons are put out, is a 
hard and fast part of Catholic faith. 

It is held that possession of a per- 
son, by a devil, takes place by God’s per- 
mission. Reason for the possession is un- 
explained. The pious or the pagan, as 
God sees fit, may be possessed. 

Similarly, the evil spirit, according 
to Catholic doctrine, may obsess the 
person from the outside; throwing things 
at him, scratching or hitting. 

In either case the church demands 
that all pains be taken to assure that the 
occurrence is not the result of natural 
causes. In the Washington case, church- 
men said, the boy got full medical exami- 
nation before priestly rites were chosen 
to stop his “possession” symptoms of 
blaspheming, and shouting in Latin. 

Disturbance. Previously the boy 
had broken into print when a District of 
Columbia “psychic phenomena” society 
reported the lad was beset by a polter- 
geist, or noisy ghost. Chairs in which he 
sat, the society reported, toppled over. 
His bed slithered around the floor. In- 
animate objects hurled themselves at him. 

From that point, until a priest was 
called, the boy’s Protestant parents 
sought the prayer-aid of their minister. 
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Oust a demon. A 16th century cure in a 20th century world. (SEE: Devil) 


Then, with permission of an archbishop, 
a priest was sent to the home. The boy 
took instructions in the Catholic faith, 
joined the church, and then received the 
rights of exorcism. The priest, purified 
for the rites by fasting and prayer, re- 
cited the 45-minute ritual of exorcism 
many times, in the boy’s presence, before 
“possession” seemed to end. One unveri- 
fied newspaper account said the rites 
were repeated 30 times. 

Main feature of those rites, accord- 
ing to Catholic doctrine, would have 
been prayers asking God’s help and or- 
dering the devil to leave. And, although 
one rule of exorcism expressly forbids 
“everything that savors of superstition,” 
another rule says that priests performing 
exorcism rites “should be vested in sur- 
plice and violet stole”’—a kimono-sleeved 
jacket and a long, fringed, violet scarf. 

Summing up for the other world, a 
psychiatrist who declined identification 
“in discussing such a hazy matter,” said: 

“The story is more appropriate to 
the Middle Ages than today. There is 
grave doubt that medical men gave up 
this case as being caused by a devil. 

Doubt. “I would also think that the 
devil would have better things to do than 
molest a 14-year-old boy. Perhaps the 
people who really need help are those 
around the lad, and not him at all.” 


Wandering Watchmen 


Not all Jews looked to Israel as their 
promised land. Last fortnight the tiny, 
ultra-orthodox sect known as Watchmen 
of the City were reported seeking per- 
mission to leave Israel and migrate to the 
Arab-held Old City section of Jerusalem. 
Their reason: too many of their brethren 
in Israel were forgetting the ancient in- 


junctions to refrain from worldly activity 
on the Sabbath. 
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Health 


More on Cortisone 


Victims of rheumatoid arthritis, first 
cheered by the discovery of cortisone, 
then depressed by word that it would not 
be available for years, again had good 
news this week. 

The compound can be synthesized 
from the tropical yam, a vine found in 
Mexico and the U.S. Southwest, as well 
as from ox-bile and an African tree-vine 
soon to go into planned cultivation. 
Chemist Russell E. Marker, who isolated 
it in his Mexico City laboratory, says 
yams will make production of cortisone 
possible by much simpler and perhaps 
cheaper processes than any now in use 
or envisaged. 


Ker-choo Again! 


As the nation’s 4 to 5 million hay 
fever sufferers began their annual ordeal- 
by-sneeze, sniffle and itch, specialists in 
the ailment last week were reporting two 
contradictory facts: 

Relief for hay fever more effective 
than ever before is now available—and 
at the same time, the number of victims 
has continued to increase. It was larger 
last year than the year before. By the 
time frost ends the 1949 pollen season, 
some 2.8 million hay fever victims will 
have gone to physicians for relief. 

Nobody knows why hay fever, year 
after year, affects ever larger numbers of 
people. One guess is that deforestation 
has cleared the earth for ranker growths 
of ragweed and other plants whose pollen 
causes the irritation. Another is that city 
living, in some obscure way, makes peo- 
ple more susceptible to allergic reactions. 
A definite relationship has been estab- 
lished between the emotional health of 
some hay fever victims and the frequency 
and violence of their attacks. 

Anti-Tickle. But psychotherapy has 
attracted only a handful of victims, com- 
pared to the anti-histamine drugs, which 
have flooded the market in the last two 
years. These are based on a theory that 
overactivity of a body-chemical called his- 
tamine is responsible for the hives, rash- 
es, runny nose, itching and burning symp- 
toms. The doctors are not all sold on this 
theory. But they are sure that anti-hista- 
mine drugs, designed to curb the activity 
of the histamine in the blood stream, do 
afford relief to a gratifyingly large num- 
ber of patients. 

Three years ago, only two such drugs 
were on the market, used by about one 
doctor out of five. Today there are about 
13 and they are prescribed by at least 
two doctors out of three. 

Newest and most promising of the 
anti-histamine drugs is Trimeton, which 
has been under trial by hay fever special- 
ists during the past year. A recent sur- 
vey by a group of doctors who sum- 
marized tests on the outstanding anti- 
histamine drugs indicated that Trimeton 
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afforded complete relief in a greater per- 
centage of cases—67%—than any other. 
Nor did it produce the side reactions, in- 
cluding drowsiness, which affect many 
people who take the anti-histaminics. 
Trimeton comes in tablet-form, thus do- 
ing away with injections. 

Limitations. Doctors who prescribe 
anti-histamines warn that they do least 
good if the patient delays until his hay 
fever is in an advanced stage, with total 
congestion of the nose, or the convulsive 
wheezing of asthma. Neither do they con- 
fer immunity. This requires a special 
course of desensitization, undertaken be- 
fore the pollen season begins. 

Hay fever (and also head-cold) suf- 
ferers have been grateful for the exist- 
ence of “benzedrine” inhalers, which af- 
ford relief by shrinking congested nasal 
membranes. So, unfortunately, were drug 
addicts in prisons and elsewhere, who 
would break open the capsules, chew the 
benzedrine-saturated paper inside it or 
dunk it in beer. 

Last month, Smith, Kline and 
French, Philadelphia makers of Benze- 
drine inhalers, announced they were with- 
drawing them from the market, substi- 
tuting Benzedrex. Based on a new, non- 
stimulant chemical compound, Benzedrex 
will afford no boost to benzedrine ad- 
dicts, but will continue to relieve stopped- 
up noses. 


Closing the Clefts 


Little Jenny got a sad start in life. 
Well-endowed in other respects, she was 
born with a cleft in the roof of her 
mouth, running backward from behind 
her upper teeth to the soft area above her 
throat. 

Jenny was luckier than many chil- 
dren born with cleft palates. In her case, 
the split did not run through the lip, 
causing what is called cleft lip or hare- 
lip, a disfigurement as well as a handi- 
cap. Even so, it meant extra problems 


Blowing games. They help tots with 


for her and her parents. There was spe- 
cial nursing. There were years of expen- 
sive surgery, dental care and speech 
therapy. 

About one child in every thousand 
is handicapped as Jenny was and, in the 
past, very little has been done to help 
them. Effective treatment for cleft lip 
and palate requires the mobilizing, to- 
gether, of many special and costly skills. 
This has recently been undertaken in 
Illinois, Wisconsin and other states. 

Source? Nobody knows the cause 
of the conditions. Heredity may be in- 
volved. So may a lack of riboflavin in the 
pregnant mother’s diet. Cleft palate is a 
failure of the two sides of the roof of the 
mouth to grow together before birth; 
cleft lip a similar failure of the lip sec- 
tors. Often, they occur together. 

Nowadays cleft lips often are re- 
paired a few weeks after birth. But cleft 
palates are not sewn together until well 
after the first year, to allow for the nat- 
ural growth of the child’s mouth. If the 
split is very wide and long, some special- 
ists leave it alone, and insert an artificial 
palate. 

New Approaches. The child nearly 
always needs special training in talking 
(and often emotional therapy to compen- 
sate for feelings of shyness and inferior- 
ity). The University of Wisconsin runs a 
clinic which has worked out special ex- 
ercises to overcome the habit, almost uni- 
versal among children with cleft palates, 
of expelling the breath through the nose, 
while talking, instead of through the 
mouth. 

The problem has been tackled from 
the study, rather than the treatment end, 
at the University of Illinois. There a 
four- to five-year program, government-fi- 
nanced, has been set up to get pediatri-° 
cians, psychologists, plastic surgeons, 
dentists, orthodontists, speech therapists 
and others to work together on cleft lip 
and cleft palate cases. One crying need is 
for more and better plastic surgeons. 





U. of Wisconsin 


split palate talk clearly. (SEE: Closing) 
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Women 


Chivalry 


In Texas, where men are men and 
women are treated with courtesy, the law 
for the past 20 years has required that 
men—not women—must undergo a physi- 
cal examination before getting a marriage 
license. 

Next month this gallantry comes to 
an end. After Oct. 5, when a new law 
goes into effect, prospective brides as well 
as their grooms will have to submit to 
blood tests for syphilis. Another law will 
require a blood test also for all expectant 
mothers. 

The first state pre-marital blood-test 
law acceptable to public health experts 
(Connecticut’s) was not adopted until 
1935. There are now 37 laws. Ten states* 
grant licenses without any tests. One still 
examines the male only—Texas’ neigh- 
bor: Louisiana. 


Herbs for Verve 


The exhilarating tastes they impart; 
their sweet, lingering aromas; the beauty 
of their hues. Such are the charms of 
herbs. And such a spell do they cast 
that, according to Rosella Mathieu of 
Cincinnati, the person who grows them 
runs the risk of becoming something like 
a “religious zealot.” 

Herb hobbyists, she says in the in- 
troduction to her new book, The Herb 
Grower’s Complete Guide, get so enthusi- 
astic they want to bring everyone into the 
fold. Not that Mrs. Mathieu is apolo- 
getic, nor need be. Her book, like its 
subject matter, is zesty, romantic and un- 
usually useful. Here, all in one, are sug- 
gestions on cultivating, cutting, drying 
and using the common herbs, plus lists of 
other books, names and addresses of help- 
ful organizations and of recommended 
dealers in plants and seeds. 

Herbs are easy to grow. All anyone 
needs to start is a small plot of ground 
and a fair amount of sun. From there on, 
instructions depend mainly on the type of 
herb. Mrs. Mathieu goes into detail about 
20 of the most common. 

Shoo Fly. The first, the No. 1 culi- 
nary herb, in her opinion, is sweet basil. 
The ancients considered this an aphrodis- 
iac and fed it to horses at mating season. 
Some moderns think its leaves have qual- 
ities that drive flies out of the kitchen. 
But Mrs. Mathieu tells her readers she 
has more faith in DDT and prefers to 
save basil for “the good things of the 
table,” especially anything made with to- 
matoes. She has grown many varieties of 
basil and liked all except one, the Holy 
basil of India. All she can say for it is: 
“.. . frankly, it stinks.” 

Parsley, that oft-seen, seldom-eaten 
herb, Mrs. Mathieu puts ninth in line. 


*Washington, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Georgia, Minnesota, South 
Carolina, Maryland. 
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It’s said in Devonshire, she tells, that 
“where parsley thrives missus is master.” 
Any woman who wants to test this adage 
should know that parsley likes a mod- 
erately rich soil. 

Sage Advice. In discussing sage, 
Mrs. Mathieu sounds a warning that 
crops up again in the recipe section. 
Though sage is one of the best known 
herbs, it’s also much maligned, probably, 
she thinks, because most cooks use too 
much of it. 

The all-important ingredient in herb 
cooking is discretion. Mrs. Mathieu’s 
family (publisher husband, son, 12, 
daughter, 16) apparently knew about this 
before she did. But at the expense of their 
palates she had to work out the rule for 
herself: “Never use one herb in season- 
ing everything or in more than one dish 
at a meal .. . variety is a spice in itself.” 

No Long-Hair. Her recipes are for 
the kind of food ordinary people eat 
every day: soup with leftovers, for ex- 
ample, ground beef casserole, French 
dressing, slaw, tomato juice (a specialty 
of daughter Susan), “Our German 
Emma’s Gugelhopfen” (a yeast coffee 
cake with aniseed). Both Susan and 
Emma, the family’s cook, mix by feel, 
but Mrs. Mathieu has translated their 
“pinches of this and that” into exact 
measures. 

Though at one time she grew 75 va- 
rieties of herbs, Mrs. Mathieu now limits 
herself to about 15. She manufactures 
two products: a piquant herb vinegar and 


a sachet. “Whenever I find a new herb 
which stays fragrant when dried,” she 
says, “it goes into the sachet mix.” 

Some readers may feel like joining 
the herb hobbyists immediately. To make 
it hard for them to avoid it, Mrs. Mathieu 
has packaged the book in a kit with five 
envelopes of seed to sow and packets, for 
kitchen tryouts, of dried rosemary, cara- 
way, thyme, sweet marjoram and sweet 
basil. The kit costs $3, the book alone, 
$2. Either can be ordered from Mrs. Ros- 
ella Mathieu, Silverton, Cincinnati 36, 
Ohio. 


Your Fur, Madame 


Priceless, perishable mink or cheap, 
sturdy mouton lamb, this year’s fur coats 
are all alike in one respect: Their prices 
are down from last year, as much as 40% 
in some stores. Price tags, of course, still 
bear the “plus 20%” (Federal excise 
tax) and there’s little likelihood it will 
be scratched soon.* 

Though pelt costs have dropped, a 
big factor in the price change is the style 
change: a shift to shorter coats, which 
has cut down on the fur. This, and the 
fact that dress hemlines keep fluctuating 
like the stock market, perplex the ordi- 
nary woman. “How long should my coat 
be?” she wonders. 

Esther Dorothy, New York fur de- 
signer who works in everything from er- 
mine to raccoon, says the 36-inch length 
is the best long-run buy for a woman of 
average height. She considers 33 inches 
a safe length, in a coat that is to be worn 


*By last week the House tax bill, H.R. 3905, 
amended by the Senate Finance Committee to in- 
clude a cut in the fur tax from 20% to 10%, had 
— reported out but still waited action on the 

oor. 





Esther Dorothy 
Short, shorter. The sheared fox (left) is 34 inches long, very light in weight. The 
jacket is of starlight mink, worked diagonally. (SEE: Your Fur, Madame) 
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the year round. The full-length coat, she 
thinks, should be one inch longer than 
the dress. 

Model Matters. Whatever their 
length, all the new coats are almost 
bound to have collars. The sleeves are 
somewhat narrower than last year’s, but 
the over-all look is one of luxurious full- 
ness. Full-length coats hang in rich folds, 
shorter ones in graceful flares above slim 
or draped skirts. Over suits they are al- 
lowed to hang free. Otherwise they may 
be drawn in at the waistline with leather 
or fur belts or metal chains. 

There are so many varieties of mink 
now that a woman may ask, “What color 
is your mink”? Last July, when mink 
coat manufacturers showed their 1949-50 
designs at Northwood Fur Farms, Cary, 
Ill., there were white mink, starlight, sil- 
verblu, pastels, dark and natural ranch 
mink and kobuck—dark with a very blue 
underfur. Most mutation minks are more 
expensive than wild mink. 

Another luxury fur, Russian broad- 
tail, so fine and silky it’s hard to believe 
it isn’t cloth, has been shown by I. J. Fox, 
Inc., in various shades like French taupe, 
charcoal gray and a _ new iridescent 
brown. Just to prove it could be done, 
Fox made up mink, broadtail and the 
less-expensive caracul in the same basic 
designs. And for good measure they 
threw in an oddity: a black caracul that 
buttons down the back, is gathered into 
a yoke in the front like a smock. 
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Esther Dorothy, I. J. Fox 
Full and three-quarter. Mink (left) and sheared raccoon in two serviceable 


lengths with rippling fullness, collars, rounded shoulderlines. (SEE: Your Fur) 


The new trends can also be seen in 
the good old stand-bys—Persian lamb, 
beaver, muskrat and in sheared raccoon 
which looks like beaver but costs less 
($345 to $450) and doesn’t mat and tan- 
gle. Esther Dorothy leaves raccoon as is, 
turns out an all-enveloping campus coat 
that is, as she puts it, “right out of F. 
Scott Fitzgerald.” She shears fox, though, 
makes it into a three-quarter coat that 
ripples into a 76-inch sweep in the back. 

Competition. Mouton lamb, the 
darling of high school and college stu- 
dents, comes this year in three-quarter 
and full lengths, fancied up with plaid 
ascots and linings. The least expensive, 
most durable and one of the warmest of 
furs, mouton may some day have a rival. 
On test now, in the Arctic, is a new nylon 
fur pile fabric developed by Canada’s De- 
fense Research Board for its servicemen. 
This synthetic fur, the developers claim, 
is mothproof, fire-resistant, washable and 
tough enough to last a lifetime. It can be 
woven, processed and dyed to look like 
any kind of fur. If Canada makes it avail- 
able to the public, women may all wear 
sable, ermine and mink—fake, of course, 
but not bad at $100. 


Gingerbread Muse 


When Marguerite Wildenhain was a 
little girl in Holland, she used to make 
plaques of gingerbread to give at Christ- 
mas time. Her friends liked them so much 


they couldn’t bear to eat them. They put 
them under glass and framed them. 

More durable counterparts of those 
gingerbread art works could be found 
last week in America. They came from 
Pond Farm, an artists’ colony high in the 
mountains near Guerneville, Cal. There 
Mrs. Wildenhain, now a pottery teacher, 
spends her spare time making ceramic 
“gingerbread” plaques. Though she no 
longer works in cookie dough, the resem- 
blance is there. Her designs are done in 
openwork and, for the most part, glazed 
in shades of brown. Her pictures, such as 
“Jacob’s Ladder,” look as ‘though they 
were real gingerbread. And people still 
like to frame them. 


Velvet, Velvet Everywhere 


The soft touch of velvet was every- 
where last week in stocks of fall and 
winter clothes. New as velvet is—in the 
fashion sense—this fabric of kings has 
a history dating back to 2000 B.C. and it 
is woven in a way different from that of 
any other material. Actually two pieces 
are woven in one. 

Ordinary weaving consists in cross- 
ing the lengthwise thread (the warp) 
and the crosswise thread (the filling). 
But velvet takes two warps—a ground 
warp and a pile warp—which are bound 
together by the filling. 

Sliced in Two. Two ground warps 
are placed on a loom face to face and the 
shuttle, plying back and forth, binds first 
one, then the other, to the pile warp. 
Right behind the shuttle comes a small, 
sharp knife which cuts through the cen- 
ter of the pile threads. Thus, divided, the 
woven fabric becomes two separate pieces 
of soft, smooth velvet. 





Wide World 
Mrs. Wildenhain., In her childhood she 
used cookie dough. (SEE: Gingerbread) 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAM T. FARICY of the Association of American Railroads thinks the 
postwar threat of railway nationalization is waning. His reasoning: 
the American people do not want it; they do want a free enterprise 
system; they believe if they are to keep it the railroads must be 
free. 


FARICY IS OPTIMISTIC about other aspects of the railroads’ future, too. He be- 
lieves their efficiency and safety record, recently improved, can be 
maintained and he thinks the Government and people are waking up to 
the effect large subsidies for other forms of transportation have on 
the roads. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS are holding steady, according to the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security of the Labor Department. Its July survey, considerably 
wider than June's, turned up only a smallish number of new "relief" 
areas—9 large ones, 23 small ones like Jackson, Mich., and 
Lawrence, Mass. 

LABOR DEPARTMENT ANALYSTS believe that the conditions discovered in the so- 
called relief areas by the July survey had existed, more or less un- 
changed, for a number of months; hence the discovery implied nothing 
drastic. 


THE WEATHER MAY DECIDE the early fall trend in dry goods merchandising. If 
extreme heat prevails in September it will cause postponement of the 
expected heavy upswing in staple and semi-staple merchandise buying 
by retailers. 

COOL SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER WEATHER will swell both wholesale and retail volume. In 
the last week of August retail ready-to-wear was moving slowly and 
large buyers—uncertain about the weather outlook—were still a little 
Slow about covering their full fall requirements. 

BUT BIG ADVERTISERS, meanwhile, were showing renewed confidence by stepping up 
their schedules for the rest of 1949. The pace for increased ad- 
vertising volume was set by food, auto and accessory companies, fol- 
lowed by tobacco, television and, in some parts of the country, 
retail dry goods establishments. 


LEADING REAL ESTATE MEN think the real significance of the 17 million gain in 
U. S. population since 1940 (about 5 million more than the population 
of all Canada) has not been fully realized. 

HERBERT U. NELSON, Chicago, vice president of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, says the gain means that the backlog of demand for 
homes, farms, business sites and other real estate is not due merely 
to wartime shortages but to the continuing needs of 17 million people. 
He attributes the recent upturn in real estate activity to the 
"vigor" of the general economy and the expansion of "our real estate 
economy." 

EXCISE TAXES on furs, luggage, jewelry, cosmetics, travel and entertainment 
tickets will not be reduced this year, according to Rep. Robert L. 
Doughton (D.-N.C.), House Ways and Means Committee chairman. However, 
the chances of tax relief seem bright for 1950. Alert businessmen 
have reason to calculate the probable effects of tax relief in 1950-51 
on sales and profits. 


FRANK SPEAKINC indicates other tax relief. Senate Finance Committee Chairman 
Walter F. George (D.-Ga.) urges attempts to stimulate business by tax 
cuts and lower excises at once and Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Thomas B. McCabe wants to end double taxation on corporate income 
and stock dividends. 


TELEMET, A NEW STEEL ALLOY, produced by Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. by a 
secret formula for use in television sets, probably will reduce set 
rices. 
temperatures; this simplifies the problem of welding metal-glass 
tubes. Metal-glass tubes—heart of the sets—will be lighter, less 
breakable, more rapidly made, hence cheaper. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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~ HIS PLACE IN THE WORLD 


You dream of a lot of things for him 

..a college education and medical 
school ...or a start in a business of 
his own...or agricultural college... 
or a chance to take over the farm free 


of debt. 


Whether the dreams come true depends 
on a lot of things—ina large degree on 
him—and in a still greater degree on 
you...Say it’s to be college—a full 
four years at State with some speciali- 
zation afterwards... That takes some 
money, a pretty good bit actually; but 
you figure your earnings are going to 
be adequate to take care of it...Or 
you put some money aside in a bank as 
a sort of college fund... 


Fine—unless ... Unless something hap- 


pens. But this is something too impor- 
tant to have threatened by any possi- 
bilities; this has to be rock solid... 


There’s just one way to get protection 
like that—through insurance... Straight 
life insurance will assure against finan- 
cial troubles in case of sudden death; 
an Educational Fund policy will keep 
enough salted away for all those four 
years; special annuities will provide 
steady income to cushion your retire- 
ment years when that time comes... 


This adds up to solid assurance that 
the money will be ready when his 
career needs it... 


Insurance protection assures his place 
in the world. 
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C.E.’s 50th 


At 5 p.m. last Thursday afternoon a 
tall, tireless man with thick-lensed glasses 
finished another day’s work in his 45th- 
story New York office, 

It had been a day like any other, 
but in addition to the heavy routine of 
executive decisions he had been the re- 
cipient of congratulations from employes 
and associates and persons prominent in 
the national life. At 62, President Charles 
E. Wilson had completed 50 years of 
service with General Electric. 

Driving Power. He went with a 
G.E. subsidiary when he was 12 and G.E. 
was only 7. Born in Hell’s Kitchen, on 
New York’s lower West Side, he had al- 
ready finished his formal schooling. At 
night school he studied cost accounting. 
He also took correspondence courses in 
engineering. From factory accountant he 
rose to production manager and assist- 
ant factory superintendent. After two 
years as executive vice president he was 
elected president in 1939. Through years 
of hard work on the job he spent relent- 
less hours keeping his huge prizefighter’s 
frame (6 feet, 2 inches) physically fit. 
He still attends all the fights he can. 

One of Wilson’s spectacular successes 
came as wartime boss of U.S. production 
effort. Under him, aircraft, shipbuilding 
and munitions programs boomed. But in- 
dustry esteems him not only for his pro- 
duction achievements, but also for his 
social consciousness and statesmanlike 
interest in expanding the distribution of 
goods to absorb unemployment and cre- 
ate higher working and living standards. 

Grown with the Job. His career 
covers the major epoch of U.S. industrial 
expansion, during the electrification of 
industry, farm and home. His company 
grew from three plants to more than 100 
with 250,000 stockholders. It ceased to 
be merely a manufacturer and seller of 


electrical equipment and became a pow- 
erful factor in science, education, govern- 
ment and social progress. 

Wilson’s speeches contain hundreds 
of quotable bits. Of them all his friends 
say this one, with its old-fashioned, vi- 
brant moral quality, best epitomizes the 
man they know: “. .. One of the great- 
est needs of our country in the industrial 
and commercial ranks—likewise in the 
professions and ranks of government—is 
for more and more men and women of 
unquestioned integrity—that strict indi- 
vidual integrity which puts honor before 
all else in the relationships between 
workers and employers . . . institutions 
and individuals ... bench and bar... 
statesman and citizen.” 


1950 Starts in High 


Rolling along at a record clip last 
week, the auto industry showed not the 
slightest trace of recession jitters. 

Though restyling is hardly necessary 
to sell new cars under these conditions, 
new designs are on the way. Last fort- 
night, Studebaker, which led off the first 
round of new postwar models, started the 
second round. The company offered a 
Raymond Loewy-designed 1950 model 
with a hood styled on airplane-cowl lines, 
swept-back airfoil fenders and a torpedo- 
type “spinner” in the nose. The spinner, 
though chiefly ornamental, is also func- 
tional, augmenting the airflow into four 
front openings to cool the engine. 

Some other important changes: 

e @ Studebaker’s Commander engine 
horsepower has been stepped up to 102 
and Champion to 85. 

ee Engine compression in_ the 
Champion and Commander has _ been 
raised to a 7-to-l ratio, with a 7.5-to-l 
ratio available for high altitudes. 

ee The wheelbase length of all 
models has been increased slightly. 

ee All models have a new self- 
stabilizing coil spring suspension system 
instead of leaf springs in front. 

ee Instrument panels have been 
moved forward to give interior spacious- 





Studebaker 1950. Round two in auto restyling coming up. (SEE: 1950 Starts) 
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Charles E. Wilson. C. E. was 12, G. E. 
was 7 when they met. (SEE: C. E.’s 50th) 


ness in general, leg room in particular. 

Prognosis Positive. The entire 
auto industry kept an eye on car shop- 
pers’ reactions last fortnight as they got 
their first look at the new Studebaker. 
Early reports indicated that buyers were 
responsive to Loewy’s latest conception. 
To the industry as a whole, this, meant 
that interest in new models would spur 
the urge to buy, promising a high turn- 
over as company after company intro- 
duces 1950 models before the end of the 
year. 


Steel: Expansion Problem 


Some Government officials think the 
steel industry will have to increase its 
capacity enormously to produce enough 
tonnage for America’s growing needs. 
But the steel industry, remembering the 
sudden, disastrous drop in demand for 
steel during the 1930’s, takes a more 
conservative view. 

Under normal conditions, how many 
tons of steel should the steel industry 
be prepared to produce? The only honest 
answer is an evasion: no responsible of- 
ficial in the steel industry or in Govern- 
ment feels competent to predict what 
“normal” will mean in a few years. 

Finished steel production hit its 
wartime peak in 1944—63.25 million 
tons. Almost no one thought this peak 
would soon be exceeded. But in 1948 fin- 
ished steel products tonnage rose to €6 
million. 

Why Is Up? In part, backlog de- 
mand accounted for this. But there was 
also the factor that Americans simply 
are using more steel products. 

The increase in annual tons of ingots 
(raw unprocessed steel) from 1,038 
pounds per capita in 1929 to 1,213 
pounds per capita in 1948 appears to 
have dazzling implications as to where 
we're going from here. Some experts say 
the increase is due to the backlog and is 
not permanent. But others say it results 
from population growth, increased indus- 
trialization and wider use of steel prod- 
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One and All Agree..The Laundromat Saves..$aves.. Saves 





You’ve never heard such praise as women have written 


NOW 2 LAUNDROMATS us! Ask your Laundromat dealer to show you letters 
Te 


from women right in your own home town, 


TO CHOOSE FROM Saves Hot Water: Sensational Water Saver brings new 


economy. Saves up to 10 gallons per load. 
Both are completel Saves Soap: Laundromat uses less soap—as little as 14 
automatic ... both cup per load. Uses less softener, too. 
have the famous Saves Clothes: Laundromat’s gentle washing action is easy 
reer RE washing on clothes. Clothes look better, last longer. 
. ag t as gets Saves Time: In one easy operation you load and set the 
. “t > afte ro at _ Laundromat ... and then you’re free. 
does it so gently. : c. ee oe 
2 MgB, Saves Money: Washes everything washable. You'll find the 
Prices as low as Laundromat’s a money saver—practically pays for itself, 
’ I y pa 
$21 925 Get Proof... Today. Phone your Westinghouse retailer. 
—- et 
Arrange to see a load of your clothes washed thoroughly 
clean .. . the easy Laundromat way. It’s free! 


naz’ Westinghouse .@undumal 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION + APPLIANCE DIVISION + MANSFIELD + OHIO Laundromat is a Trade-Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





TUNE IN TED MALONE...EVERY DAY, MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY...ABC NETWORK 
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ucts, and hence must be taken as an in- 
dication that a long, durable prosperity 
is beginning. 

Last week, Dr. Clyde Williams, direc- 
tor of Batelle Institute, Columbus, Ohio, 
added an important footnote to the cur- 
rent steel story. For scientists attending 
the U.N. Scientific Conference at Lake 
Success, N.Y., he enumerated the most 
urgent problems involved in maintain- 
ing U.S. steel tonnage. However, he did 
not argue for large-scale increase in 
plant capacity, but for conservation and 
better utilization of existing capacity. 

Quality Question. American steel 
makers use 50% iron ore in making 
steel. But, said Williams, these “high- 
grade ores are dwindling.” Our shortage 
is being met to some extent by imports 
of high-grade ores and by improved proc- 
essing of low-grade ores, including the 
plentiful taconites. 

If a large share of America’s steel 
needs are to be met in future by proces- 
sing low grade ores, Williams pointed 
out, enormous capital will be needed for 
additional plant and equipment. If 
poorer ores are to be used, more plants 
would be needed just to maintain present 
steel production rates. Williams estimated 
that the cost of such plants would run as 
high as $20 per annual ton of ore con- 
centrate produced—a staggering total. 

To build a new steel plant now costs 
three times what it would have before 
the war. Hence the immediate problem, 
Williams concludes, is how to increase 
our steel-making capacity with a mini- 
mum of costly plant construction. This, 
in turn, calls for various forms of conser- 
vation, some highly technical, such as: 

e e@ Sintering, a process for making 
a solid mass by heating but without thor- 
oughly melting. 

e@ @ Operating blast furnaces under 
increased top gas pressures. 

e @ Use of more oxygen in open 
hearth operations and further research 
with various gases in blast furnaces. 

© © Recovery of steel alloying met- 
als from open hearth slags. 
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Acme 


Seminar. Producers saw “customers” use their products. (SEE: Businessmen’s) 


Businessmen’s Beachhead 


Last week more than 90 executives 
and technicians of some of the nation’s 
best known firms—including General 
Motors, General Electric and Internation- 
al Harvester Co.—left comfortable offices 
for a brief jaunt to Virginia Beach. 

But, neither for them nor for their 
host—the U.S. Navy—was this any care- 
free week-end party. At Virginia Beach, 
Va., on the doorstep of the nation’s cap- 
ital, the armed forces were simulating an 
amphibious operation to dislodge a myth- 
ical enemy. While the operation was 
planned mainly to teach young West 
Pointers and Annapolis students how 
enemy beachheads are pulverized in war- 
time, the visiting businessmen found they, 
too, could learn something. 

The operation became a seminar 
afloat for the industrial brains which 
make the bullets and battleships, dyna- 
mos and dungarees in which wars are 
fought and won. Many of them for the 
first time in their lives saw in use the 
tools of war they have been making since 
long before World War II started. For 
four days, aboard the USS Mount 
Olympus, they peered over the shoulders 
of gun crews and swapped ward-room 
gossip with their “customers”—the sol- 
diers, sailors and marines. 

Object Lessons. John H. DuBois, 
vice president of the Shaw Insulator Co. 
of Irvington, N.J., and one of the na- 
tion’s foremost developers of industrial 
plastics, for example, was a first-timer. 
Every ship in the fleet, every plane in the 
air and every artillery battery ashore uses 
some of the plastics Shaw helped to per- 
fect. Yet when he picked up an ordinary 
ship hand phone on the Olympus last 
week Shaw held in his hand, for the first 
time in 25 years of work in plastics, one 
of his own products actually in use. 

John A. Owen of The Sorg Paper 
Co., Middletown, Ohio, was another. 
Though his company has supplied the 
Armed Forces with thousands of tons of 


paper over the years, this was Owen’s 
first opportunity to confer with the men 
who print tactical maps on his paper. 

Joint Effort. The seminar, spon- 
sored jointly by the Navy and the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association, 
also afforded the seagoing industrialists 
an opportunity to swap complaints and 
congratulations over the products they 
were supplying each other, which, when 
processed, became weapons of war. 

But it wasn’t entirely a review of 
past performances. Earl L. Canfield, 
whose Sight Light Corp., in Deep River, 
Conn., manufactures electrical equipment 
for the Armed Forces, had a chance to 
make forward-looking plans with Homer 
Ewing of E. I. duPont de Nemours, of 
Wilmington, Del. Out of their brief con- 
versations came the blueprints Canfield 
will follow to decentralize his plants in 
the event of another war. 

More Perfect Union. By the time 
Virginia Beach was secured, and the last 
remnants of the ersatz enemy completely 
routed on Saturday afternoon, the Navy 
had scored an even greater strategic vic- 
tory. Without so much as the ghost of a 
“five-percenter” to haunt the proceed- 
ings, it had given its suppliers a first 
hand idea of what it needs to stay afloat. 


For Crazy Drivers Only 
Mrs. Idella G. Manisera, a Los Ang- 


eles woman with an inventive mind, de- 
veloped a useful gadget nobody wants: 
an automatic speed recorder which at- 
taches to any car’s speedometer cable. 
A driver sets the recorder at any given 
speed. Every time he exceeds this limit, 
the automatic device records a violation. 

The question for Mrs. Manisera: 
Who will invest money in marketing a 
device that will automatically convict 
drivers of exceeding the speed limit? The 
answer apparently was—nobody. Last 
week, deciding that her automatic police 
court was not a hot business proposition, 
Mrs. Manisera put it at the disposal of 
the nation’s safety commissions. 
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Clyde Williams. He knows what steel 
production takes. (SEE: Steel .. .) 
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SEE HOW LITTLE IT COSTS TO OWN 
AMERICAS MOST POPULAR HEATERS 


All the Heat 5 Rooms Will Hold —$79.95* 
Imagine—a full-size circulating Duo-THERM 
for the price of a good overcoat! It’s the 
handsome “712” with big 14 in. Dual Cham- 
ber Burner. Heats up to 5 rooms generously. 


Modern Heating Comfort — with fine furni- 
ture beauty! It’s the Duo-Therm Chip- 
pendale, a big-value heater because it pays 
off two ways: Gives you more heat from every 
drop of oil and gives your home the beauty 
of an “‘expensive’’ furniture piece! Provides 





Quick-opening doors for spot radiant heat, 
too! Built-in Waste Stopper sends extra 
heat into your home. Finger-tip control 
dial lets you order up heat like you’d tune a 
radio. A heavy-duty heater—just $79.95* 





superb comfort for as many as 5 rooms. 
Side-opening doors for fast radiant heat. 
Large heat chamber with easy-to-fill humid- 
ifier. Finished in lustrous walnut for 
smarter appearance. Packed with superior 
performance. Yet it costs only $119.95* 


(New! Duo-Therm Sheraton, an upright furniture-styled circulator, $109.95*) 


Duo-Therm is a registered trade mark of the Motor Whee! Corp., Copyright 1949 
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DUO-THERM EXCLUSIVES 


You get more heat from every 
drop of oil with Duo-Therm’s 
exclusive Dual Chamber 
Burner! Clean-burning, quiet, 
with no moving parts. Extra capacity for 
extra-cold days. Burns a lazy, floating 
flame which transfers heat to your home 
fast. Every Duo-Therm heater—and only 
Duo-Therm—has this amazing burner! 





You save up to 1 gallon of 
fuel oil in every 4 when you 
add Power-Air Blower! Cold 
climate tests have proved this. 
Power-Air—a blower, not a 
fan—gives more comfort at 
the living level with the same type of 
forced warm air circulation you get with 
a modern blower-equipped furnace. Fuel 
savings alone will often pay for Power- 
Air’s slight extra cost in a single season! 





Genuine Duo-Therm Heating 
Comfort Starts at only $59.95! 


For smaller space heating, get a 
Duo-Therm quality heater with 
exclusive Dual Chamber Burner 
for this low price. Choose the 
Duo-Therm “515” circulating 
heater or the Duo-Therm radiant 
circulator “575”—each with 
fuel tank. 


Other Duo-Therm Home Heaters, for 
heating from 1 to 6 rooms, $69.95 up 


It's Housewarming Week at your 
Duo-Therm dealer’s! See the 
complete line. 





*Prices quoted less tank. Attachable tank #10.00. 
These heaters 85.00 higher in 11 western states. 


More than a million satisfied users 


DooTnerm 


- ++ Always the Leader 
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Duo-Therm Division of Motor Wheel Corp. 
Dept. PR-Sl, Lansing 3, Michigan 


Please send me absolutely FREE your cat- 
alog on the Duo-Therm: 
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© Fuel Oil Home Heaters | 

0 Gas Home Heaters | 
0 Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heaters 

0 Automatic Gas Water Heaters 
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Sports 


No Trip for the Cup 


The crowd in steamy hot Forest 
Hills, L.I., stadium had swollen to a 
goodly 11,000 last week for the third and 
last day of Davis Cup play. It had come 
to see whether international tennis his- 
tory would repeat itself. 

Ten years ago, Australia, challeng- 
ing the U.S. for the Big Silver trophy, 
had lost the first two singles matches 
but won the doubles. Miraculously, the 
Aussies thereupon took the two final sin- 
gles matches to win the cup, three 
matches to two, and take the trophy back 
home with them. 

This time, the setting was the same. 
America’s veteran Davis Cupper Ted 
Schroeder had won the opening Davis 
singles on Friday, but not before little 
Billy Sidwell, of Australia, had taken 
two sets, given him the scare of his tennis- 
playing life. U.S. national champion 
Richard (Pancho) Gonzales next out- 
lasted Australian titlist Frank Sedgman, 
8-6, 6-4, 9-7, to give the U.S. a 2-0 
lead. But Saturday, the Aussies came 
back, kept themselves in the running 
when Sidwell and aging John Bromwich, 
after flubbing the first two sets, rallied 
to beat Americans Billy Talbert and 
Gardnar Mulloy in one of the longest 
doubles matches in cup history. 

Steam Roller. Next day many a 
U.S. fan would have welcomed a change 
in the tiresome pattern of American ten- 
nis victories, had the Australians won. 
History, however, failed to repeat. Schroe- 
der took only 66 minutes to blast the 21- 
year-old Sedgman off the courts in 
straight sets. Gonzales did even better, 
disposing of Sidwell in 60 minutes flat. 
Final Davis Cup score: U.S., four 


matches; Australia, one. Nowhere yet, it 
seemed, was there a nation which could 
seriously threaten American tennis su- 
premacy. 


Buckeye Hawk-eye 


In Vandalia, Ohio, last week, Pete 
Donat, 31-year-old Antwerp farmer, 
showed up for the 50th anniversary 
Grand American Trapshoot with an or- 
dinary pump gun borrowed from his 
father-in-law. Then he outshot all but 
one of the 1,757 other contestants in the 
nation’s premier trap-shooting event. 

When the firing ended, Donat and 
I. W. Sonderman, 47, a Lima, Ohio, me- 
chanic, had broken 100 straight targets 
each, nervously faced a shoot-off before 
a near-record 10,000 spectators. Donat 
took the match 23 targets to 21, became 
the 15th Ohioan to win the sport’s high- 
est honor, said he’d use the $7,000 purse 
to “fix up the house” on his 180-acre farm. 


They Started Something 


In autumn, 1930, big, rangy Joe Tom- 
lin, former Swarthmore College tackle, 
passed a sandlot near his home in the 
Bridesburg section of Philadelphia. 

Tomlin, who, as a member of a small 
college football eleven, had taken many a 
memorable shoving around, paused to 
watch a team of hefty kids paste an ob- 
viously out-weighed group of juniors. 
When it ended, he walked over to the cap- 
tain of the bigger team. 

“Why,” he asked him, “do you play 
teams like this? Why don’t you play 
somebody your own size?” 

“Geez,” said the kid, “we would if 
we could. We thought this team was big- 
ger.” 

That night Tomlin laid the founda- 
tion for Bridesburg’s first formal sandlot 
football program. He saw the problem 
immediately. Boys wanted to play foot- 
ball, but there was no way to insure 
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Mighty midgets. Grins go with a Santa Claus Bowl. (SEE: They Started Something) 
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games with suitable opponents, no coach- 
ing, little equipment, no organization. 

The next fall, Tomlin had a four- 
team league operating in Bridesburg un- 
der something akin to proper conditions. 
By 1932 the league had expanded to eight 
teams, by 1933 to 12, by 1934 to 16. 

Institution. This month, as _ col- 
leges, high schools and the pro’s begin 
the 1949 football season, Tomlin’s origi- 
nal four-team league goes into its 19th 
season as the nation’s largest and oldest 
amateur gridiron organization—the Pop 
Warner Football Conference. Some 3,500 
Philadelphia kids will play on 150 teams, 
divided into leagues for all sizes, from 
12-year-old, 100-pound midgets to 190- 
pound light heavyweights. Moreover, for 
the first time, the Pop Warner Confer- 
ence will become national in scale under 
the newly-forming Pop Warner Founda- 
tion, with Omaha, Neb., the first new 
member-city. 

Glenn Scobey (Pop) Warner, inven- 
tor of football’s single and double wing 
attacks and near-legendary coach of Cor- 
nell, the Carlisle Indians, Pittsburgh and 
Stanford, came into the league picture 
one rainy night in April, 1934. 

Warner, then head coach at Temple 
University, had been invited to attend a 
meeting of Tomlin’s teams. Eighty young- 
sters had shown up despite a torrential 
downpour. To them Warner was a grid- 
iron hero, but, in view of the weather, 
nobody really expected the hero to arrive. 
Warner fooled them, however. He arrived, 
spent the evening, aroused so much en- 
thusiasm the league adopted the name of 
Pop Warner Conference. 

Snowballing. That really marked 
the start of the league’s climb. It was 
still virtually without funds, but Tomlin 
succeeded in interesting other Philadel- 
phians. That autumn restaurateur Frank 
Palumbo provided space (and _ table 
cloths) for drawing up the first confer- 
ence schedule and donated trophies. Bert 
Bell, now National Football League com- 
missioner but then owner of the pro Phil- 
adelphia Eagles, loaned desk space in his 
office, gave the conference 500 tickets to 
Eagle games, let some of Tomlin’s boys 
play between halves in the vast, 100,000- 
seat Municipal Stadium. 

Sporting goods dealer Harry Passon 
later gave space for a permanent confer- 
ence headquarters and now meets the cost 
of player identification cards and other 
expenses. Sheriff Austin Meehan gave 
more trophies. Station WCAU’s public 
relations director John (Chick) Kelly 
guided publicity. Philadelphia newspa- 
pers and radio stations carried Pop 
Warner results, standings and schedules. 

From these beginnings, the confer- 
ence today has grown to be an integral 
part of the city’s sports scene. Philadel- 
phia’s Maxwell Club, which meets weekly 
during football season, awards a trophy 
each week not only to the outstanding 
college and high school player of the 
week, but to the outstanding Pop Warner 
player as well. Conference teams now 
play inter-city games with teams from 
Washington, Baltimore, Easton, Pa., New 
York and elsewhere: they were hosts last 
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Signing up. In 18 years, 38,000 boys. 
(SEE: They Started Something) 


year in the second annual “Santa Claus 
Bowl” game in Philadelphia, when 11 
100-pound midgets from Lynchburg, Va., 
won the national 12-year-old “title.” 

Outlet for Youth. The Pop Warner 
theme is simple: turn every potential 
street corner gang into a football team. 
If a gang can’t find a coach, Tomlin 
scouts a neighborhood until he locates an 
ex-G.I. or a former college or high school 
player to take over the job. Now head 
man of operations is former service man 
Bill Gillen, who has a staff of volunteers 
as assistants. Many an old-time Pop 
Warner boy likewise helps out, may even 
have a son playing. Total kids in the 
conference since its founding: 38,561. 

In Omaha, possessor of the first na- 
tional franchise under the Pop Warner 
Foundation,* guiding conference spirit is 
J. Gordon Roberts, who describes himself 
as a four-year football bench warmer at 
the University of Nebraska. Roberts, who 
heads a string of dairies in his area, 
brought an Omaha team to last year’s 
Santa Claus Bowl, met Tomlin and Pa- 
lumbo and was sold on the program. 
Now he has an eight-team league, backed 
by industrial and business firms, ready to 
play this season. The third Santa Claus 
Bowl game will be in Omaha’s new 16,- 
000-seat stadium in December. 

Meanwhile, Jamaica, L.I., is organiz- 
ing a Pop Warner Conference and several 
Pennsylvania cities are contemplating a 
state league. If the conference goes over, 
it will be the first football organization 
to follow baseball’s lead, put sandlot play 
on a national basis. 


*Foundation founders: Tomlin, vice-president 
of a trucking firm; Kelly; Palumbo; Sheriff 
Meehan; Connie Mack Jr.; industrialist Wesley 
M. Heilman; ad man Thomas J. La Brum; real 
estate man Joseph Greenberg; Chamber of Com- 
merce secretary Edward Rosa; publishing execu- 
tive and former University of Pennsylvania varsity 
player, Neilson M. Mathews. 
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MAKE THIS TEST ! 


To actually see how fast it’s ready to go to 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of water 
and time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 
pens in the glass, happens in your stomach. 


\\ Millions use Bayer Aspirin to 
relieve ordinary headache, be- 
cause it starts disintegrating 

with astonishing speed...is actually 
ready to go to work in two seconds. And 
they know this is why Bayer Aspirin 
brings quick relief. 

But important as fast relief is when 
you’re in pain, there are also other rea- 
sons why Bayer Aspirin is the choice 
of millions. 

First, it’s remarkably effective. Second, 
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it’s wonderfully gentle. In fact, Bayer 
Aspirin’s single active ingredient is so 
effective, doctors regularly prescribe it 
for pain relief...is so gentle to the 
system mothers give it even to small 
children on their doctors’ advice. 

So don’t experiment with drugs that 
have not stood the test of time. Do as 
millions do—use Bayer Aspirin for fast, 
dependable relief from headache, neuri- 
tic or neuralgic pain. And when you buy, 
buy by name. Ask for Bayer Aspirin. 


*Because no other pain reliever can match ifs record of use 
by millions of normal people, without ill effect, 
one thing you can take with complete 
confidence is genuine 
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Why wait for crowded buses and trolleys? 
Why wear out your car — and your nerves, 
in daily trafic congestion? Why struggle for 
parking space? Here’s a way to ride that's 
more convenient, and lots more fun! And it 
saves you real money. Owners report 90 miles 
per gallon, pennies for upkeep, no parking 
problems. Easy and safe to handle. See your 
Harley-Davidson dealer for a FREE ride. 
Write for folder and complete information. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, Dept. PA, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Built for SAFE riding 


‘@ Brakes on both wheels © 3-speed transmission 
®@ Big wheels, big tires @ Brilliant night lighting 
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GIVE YOU 
GREATER RELIEF! 


Have carefree feet. An- 
esthetic Nupercaine, 
exclusive with BLUE- 
JAY, curbs surface pain! 
Gentle medication 
loosens “‘core”—lift it 
out in a few days! Get 
BLUE-JAY, at drug counters everywhere. 
FREE booklet! “Your Feet and Your 
Health.”’ Write Dept. PT9, 
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Edueation 


Found 


Ever since a flood of anonymous let- 
ters descended two months ago on pros- 
pective teachers, belittling their intended 
profession and ridiculing the salaries of- 
fered and the chances of marriage, 
postal authorities have sought the author 
of the letters. 

Last week postal inspectors found 
the author, but declined to reveal her 
identity. She is, they reported, a “mental 
case.” Because the letters were not abu- 
sive or threatening, no violation of postal 
laws may be involved. 


Defeat 


Rep. Hugo Sheridan Sims, South 
Carolina’s 28-year-old freshman Con- 
gressman, found last week he couldn’t 
buck the House leadership—even with 
the backing of the President of the U.S. 

Trying to force a committee hearing 
on the Federal Aid to Education bill over 
the opposition of chairman John Lesinski 
(D.-Mich.), Sims got 13 members to 
sign a meeting call, but 2 of the 13 
refused to attend. 

Said Sims ruefully: “The leadership 
of the House, both Democratic and Re- 
publican, pulled the rug out from under 
me. 


The Colonial Look 


Most college towns do not, of their 
own volition, try to look different from 
other towns. Except for students and a 
nearby campus, they cling to the usual 
nondescript look. 

In Chapel Hill, N.C., however, an 
eight-year-old architectural face-lifting 
is nearing a climax. Already more than 
25 buildings have taken the “cure,” and 
have emerged with the freshness and 
charm of Colonial Georgian, much to the 


delight of the 155-year-old University of 
North Carolina. A few more years and 
Chapel Hill will be architecturally 
unique among American college towns. 

Crusade. Credit for Chapel Hill’s 
restoration-plus-renovation goes to the 
Town Planning Board, led by Collier 
Cobb Jr., a retired road builder. 

At first the going was hard. For in- 
stance, the chief executive of a grocery 
chain objected vehemently. But a flood 
of letters descended on him. Even his 
banker wrote him. That did it. He 
yielded. Another merchant protested the 
change would cost him money. He al- 
ready had a loan with the local building 
and loan company. The next day the 
chairman of the loan company dropped 
in, suggested his firm would increase the 
total of the loan—“‘if. . . .” He consented. 

The university, proud of its title as 
“the oldest state university in the United 
States,” has never been connected with 
any church, creed or denomination—or, 
as one of its officials chuckled last week, 
“with the town planning board.” “Chapel 
Hill,” he added, “deserves all the credit.” 


Proxy Host to the Globe 


When Whitman Daniels, Cornell 
University’s genial public relations di- 
rector, goes traveling, all he has to do 
to get super-special service at most U.S. 
hotels is to write the magic words “Cor- 
nell University” after his name. 

For hotel men everywhere, Cornell 
means mostly a dynamic little man (5 
feet, 4 inches) bursting with enthusiasm, 
despite his 55 years, and rated one of the 
nation’s fastest-talking professors. 

He is Howard Bagnall Meek, head 
of Cornell’s department of hotel admin- 
istration ever since its founding in 1922. 
Since he probably could command al- 
most any top hotel post in the country, 
Meek has every reason but one to give 
up his professor’s salary and cash in on 
numerous tempting offers that come his 
way. That one reason so obsesses him, 
however, that last week—vacationing on 
the shores of Buzzard’s Bay, Mass.—he 





Wide World 


Period piece. University of North Carolina sees Chapel Hill change. (SEE: Colonial) 
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was impatiently counting the days, al- 
most the hours, to next May 1, when a 
quarter-of-a-century-old dream of his will 
come true. 

Dream Guest-House. That dream, 
already half-finished, is the $2,550,000 
Statler Hall, first building of its kind 
ever to be erected on a university cam- 
pus. Four stories high, covering a whole 
block, its outstanding feature will be a 
36-room practice inn, complete with lob- 
by, elevators, hotel desk, restaurant. 
Operating personnel, including every- 
body from bellhop to house dick, will be 
supplied from the 360-student enrollment 
expected this fall. 

Statler Hall, named for Ellsworth 
M. Statler, hotel magnate and one of the 
original supporters of Cornell’s hotel 
school, who died in 1928, will boast pri- 
vate dining rooms, club and student kitch- 
ens and numerous laboratory-classrooms. 
Holding forth in one of them will be the 
world’s foremost authority on the history 
of the culinary art, Joseph D. Vehling, 
chief of the catering division of the 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee. Vehling, who 
began his studies 20 years ago in the 
kitchens of the ruins of Pompeii, will 
spend part of every week lecturing at 
Cornell. 

Hospitality’s Missionaries. 
Meek’s former students are scattered in 
top hotel posts around the globe. Henry 
B. Williams (Cornell ’28) manages New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria; H. A. MacLen- 
nan is general manager of Canada’s 
Cardy hotels; more than 600 others have 
carried Meek’s know-how into every 
major U.S. city. 

Trying to catch up with Cornell’s 
leadership, but still so far behind as to 
hardly be in the race, is Michigan State 
College, with one full-time instructor. 
Meek has 20. Others with some hotel 
administration courses, all developed 
since the war, are Penn State, University 
of Denver, University of New Hamp- 
shire, and Georgia Tech. This fall, Cor- 
nell’s enrollment will outnumber all 


these combined. 





Meek. At Cornell, his dream becomes a 
$2,550,000 building. (SEE: Proxy Host) 
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No More Jackpots? 


Ever since the give-away craze be- 
gan, thoughtful U.S. citizens have won- 
dered where it would end. 

Last week the FCC gave answer. In 
a dramatic ruling—perhaps the most 
sweeping ever issued to the radio indus- 
try—the Commission gave notice that as 
of Oct. 1 it would not grant or renew the 
license of any radio or TV station which 
“proposes to follow or continue” the 
broadcasting of any program “offering 
prizes dependent in whole or in part 
upon lot or chance.” 

Because all radio station licenses 
have to be renewed every three years, 
and those of TV stations every year, the 
reaction of the networks (chief dispen- 
sers of give-aways) was first to rub their 
collective heads in dismay, then to pick 
up the phone to call their lawyers. Later, 
speaking through the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, they waxed bellig- 
erent. Said the NAB: “An intrusion into 
the administration of criminal law. . . . 
Those whose property interests are sub- 
ject to the rules will soon bring about a 
court test of their legality.” 

But it still looked as if the FCC 
had finally managed to stop the music— 
for good. 


Color Coming Up 


For color television, the Federal 
Communications Commission has insisted 
on two requirements: (1) width of the 
channel used must not be greater than 6 
megacycles, so that present TV sets, plus 
a converter, could receive it; (2) any 
color method adopted must permit pres- 
ent sets to. receive the same programs in 
black and white. 

Last week RCA, which has been 
seeking to outdo CBS in color develop- 
ment, was confident it would get the 
green light from the Commission. Equal- 
ly sure was a third contender less well 
known, appropriately named George E. 
Sleeper Jr., a San Francisco engineer. 

Contest between RCA and CBS will 
be between an electronic and a mechani- 
cal unit. RCA’s electronic method con- 
sists of three tubes in the camera, three 
in the receiving set. Separate tubes and 
separate channels are provided for the 
three colors—red, green and blue. 

Wheels Within Wheels. CBS’s 
mechanical method consists of a revolv- 
ing wheel in the camera, turning 24 times 
a second, synchronized with a revolving 
wheel in the receiving set, operating on 
the old-time kaleidoscope principle. 
Sleeper, in San Francisco, has come up 
with a “luminous particle” device. The 
coating in the face of the tube will be 
mixed to luminesce in different colors as 
the electron-spray from the back varies, 
producing a picture in color. 

FCC, pledged to act in the public 
interest, is not bound to accept any of the 
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three methods. Predictions among TV en- 
gineers last week were guarded, with 
RCA given the edge. 


TV’s Pace 


Last week FCC’s acting chairman, 
Paul A. Walker, couldn’t get a good look 
at television because, he said, “it is speed- 
ing by at a great clip, racing to the 
smaller cities and towns where new, big 
markets are opening up.” 

A few days before he spoke, two new 
TV stations (WOW-TV, Omaha, and 
WBT-TV, Charlotte, N.C.) were on the 
air, making the total for the U.S. 77. Of 
these, only 37 were linked by coaxial 
cable into networks. But the number was 
growing fast, and would grow even faster. 
A coaxial cable stretches today from 
coast to coast: from Boston through Rich- 
mond, Va., southwest to Atlanta; Birm- 
ingham; Jackson, Miss.; Dallas and Los 
Angeles. 

But a coaxial cable, unless it has 
“repeaters” every five miles, won’t trans- 
mit TV. And each repeater costs $37,000. 
So far they have been installed as far as 
Richmond. 

Million-Dollar Line. Multiply 
$37,000 by the number of repeaters need- 
ed between Richmond and Los Angeles, 
and it is obvious why the best the net- 
works can expect is to reach, by the 
southern route, Birmingham by Septem- 
ber 1950, and Omaha, over the northern 
route, by October 1950. 

Coaxial cable, without repeaters, also 
connects other points, including Birming- 
ham, Atlanta and Miami, and, in the 
West, Sacramento, Cal., and Portland, 
Ore. 

Only possible alternative to the co- 
axial cable is the radio-relay. This, op- 
erating over-ground, consists of towers 40 
or 50 miles apart which pick up pro- 
grams from the air and rebroadcast them. 
Ultimately, Omaha will be linked by 
radio-relay with Denver, Salt Lake City 
and San Francisco. 

The two types of network are about 
equally expensive. While the installation 
cost of the cable is greater, the main- 
tenance of the radio-relay towers offsets 
the difference. 

Staggering costs, however, are not 
new to TV. The four TV networks (NBC, 
CBS, ABC and DuMont) lost $6.4 mil- 
lion last year; independent television 
stations dropped about $8.5 millions. So 
far, no TV station has made money. 

Profit in °50? But losses are get- 
ting smaller. Some TV stations expect to 
be in the black by the end of 1950. All 
of them are losing with their eyes open, 
confident that fat profits will come even- 
tually. The outlook for this fall is prom- 
ising. Commercial sponsors, with more 
money to spend, will be more numerous 
than ever before. 

While production costs are generally 
regarded as five times those of radio, TV 
programs—from an advertising stand- 
point—are estimated to be from five to 
twenty-five times as effective. 

Production costs, depending on the 
type of show, range from a few hundred 
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Spreading. The timetable sets 1950 for Birmingham and Omaha. (SEE: TV’s Pace) 


dollars an hour to the lavish expenditure 
for last winter’s Admiral Revue, estimated 
at from $20,000 to $28,000 a week. 

Add the charges of the big network 
stations for broadcast time—$1,500 an 
hour on all major network New York sta- 
tions—and it is obvious that there must 
be a strong motive spurring the sponsor 
on to pour his advertising money into 
TV. There is, of course. It is the rap- 
idly growing audience. 

Already more than $1 billion worth 
of sets have been sold. Sales this year are 
expected to exceed 2 million sets. A buy- 
ers’ “strike” against higher-priced re- 
ceivers, particularly those selling over 
$200, began late in June. But last week 
signs multiplied that the moderate-priced 
sets were going at a good pace. Year’s 
end, predict the experts, will see a brand 
new sales boom in lower-priced sets. 

Falling Chips. Last week other 
trends, sparked by TV, were becoming 
more obvious. Its effect on the newsreel 
theater is disastrous;. pulp magazines, 
even comic books, are having to retrench. 
Street & Smith, oldest pulp publishers, 
are continuing only their “quality” maga- 
zines; in the movies, the “B” picture is 


on the ropes and may be counted out. 

The pressure is on. TV, which in 
two years has exceeded all predictions, is 
a dynamic element in the U.S. economy. 
If its pace does not slacken, it may soon 
be among the top 10 American industries. 


Interference-Blotter 


Wii very-high-frequency television 
and FM, static is not the universal bug- 
bear it was in the days of straight AM 
radio. But it still crops up. A diathermy 
machine, a bus line or an electrostatic 
air-cleaner operating nearby can fill a 
TV screen with “snow” or spoil an FM 
high fidelity violin tone. 

For the set-owner bothered by such 
stubborn interference, a $5 solution is in 
the works at the Meissner Manufactur- 
ing Co., Mt. Carmel, Ill. It is a tunable 
wave-trap which anyone can install on his 
antenna lead-in. Tuned (by rule of 
thumb) to the frequency of the interfer- 
ence, it blots it out or at least dims it sub- 
stantially. The wave-traps will be in 
stores during September. Most dealers 
probably will sell them on a pay-if-it- 
does-the-trick basis. 
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Lunch-hooks Don’t Count 
Raymond R. Cole of Gaines, Pa., 


last month learned the hard way that non- 
commercial fishing in Pennsylvania must 
be done with hook and line. 

Cole happened to catch a 28-inch 
trout with his bare hands. He had it 
mounted, displayed it proudly in a tavern, 
told all comers about his fluke-feat. 

Conservation officers heard the story. 
Cole was hauled into court, discovered 
that catching fish with your hands is 
likely—as it did in his case—to cost $20 
per fish. 


Quest for Crops 


The nation’s teeming population, as 
any schoolboy knows, is almost entirely 
the result of immigration. 

Not so well known is the fact that 
its agriculture also is based largely upon 
immigration. Of all U.S. crops, 75% are 
grown from plants or seeds originally 
brought from abroad. 

Against this background, the U.S 
Department of Agriculture last week had 
important news. To step up plant immi- 
gration, four regional plant introduction 
stations* are being established to grow 
and study more foreign plants of poten- 
tial value to agriculture and industry. 

The program, involving state and 
Federal co-operation, is the latest move 
in a long history of plant importation that 
began with the American Indian in pre- 
historic days, continued with the explor- 
ers, Colonists and later settlers, was ex- 
panded subsequently by travelers, mis- 
sionaries and others who went overseas 
from the U.S., brought back plants that 
caught their fancy. Included among immi- 
grant plants now at home here are such 


*At Glenn Dale, Md.; Ames, Iowa; Pullman, 
Wash.; Experiment, Ga. 





familiar grains and vegetables as wheat, 
barley, oats, onions, carrots, peas, lettuce, 
radishes and beets from the Old World 
and corn, potatoes, tomatoes and tobacco 
from other parts of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Among imported pasture plants 
are Kentucky blue grass and lespedeza. 

Plant introduction (and the quaran- 
tine of disease and insect-carrying horti- 
cultural visitors) was one of the first 
functions handed the Agriculture Depart- 
ment when it was created 87 years ago. 

Then, about the turn of the century, 
a new concept entered the theory of plant 
introduction: the U.S. needed not just 
new plants. It needed hardier, disease- 
resistant varieties of many a well-known 
plant to cut down on crop losses. Alfalfa, 
for example, had been brought in about 
1850. By 1920 it obviously wasn’t doing 
well. In 1925, scientists identified the 
trouble as a bacterial wilt. 

Wild & Hardy. Agriculture De- 
partment explorers thereupon combed re- 
mote parts of Asia, where alfalfa had 
grown for thousands of years, to find wilt- 
resistant wild and native varieties. Today 
their discoveries have been bred with for- 
mer commercial varieties to produce 
strains able to resist both disease and 
cold. 

More recently, plant scientists tackled 
wilt in Marglobe tomatoes, a favorite of 
home gardeners. They found a hardy, wild 
tomato in the high Andes, where toma- 
toes probably originated. Result: a wilt- 
resistant cross retaining Marglobe size 
and quality. Named Pan-America, it can 
now be bought at most seed stores. 

The soy bean, introduced from China 
in 1912, is the outstanding example of 
an imported plant of special value to in< 
dustry. Originally introduced as a food 
crop, the soy bean now produces oil and 
meal for more than 200 industrial and 
food uses. 

Bring °em Back Alive. In the past 
two years, five expeditions from the U.S. 
have returned with some 12,000 new 
plants, seeds and cuttings, to continue 
the search for new horticultural and in- 





Lakebuilders. They produce new recreation areas. (SEE: Ohio, Land of Lakes) 
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Absorbent filters in Medico pipes and holders 
have 66 baffles that stop flakes and slugs... 
absorb juices... reduce tongue bite... 
give you the utmost in smoking pleasure. 


MEDICO V. F. QG. (VERY FINE QUALITY) 
Specially selected imported briar Pipes. ” 
Wide variety of shapes. With 10 filters... 
Also Frank Medico “Standard”... 

America’s Outstanding Dollar ($1) Pipe 
Frank Medico Cigarette Holders 5] & 92 
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OUCH-my corn! 


Stop taping corns make your life miserable. Get 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps takesting, bite 
and pain right out. Softens up hard old cores so = 
can lift ‘em out without dangerous paring. 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight — walk in comfort tomorrow. At 
druggists’ or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 25 
cents a box. 


Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill-at-ease 
because of loose, wabbly false teeth. 
FASTEETH, an'improved alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, sprinkled on your plates holds them 
firmer so they feel more comfortable. Soothing 
and cooling to gums made sore by excessive 
acid mouth. Avoid embarrassment caused by 
loose plates. Get FASTEETH today at any 
drug store. 
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New Mexico and Arizona offer you a wonderland of surprises 


where you will find more things to interest and amaze you than 
almost anywhere in America. 


You'll visit ruins of civilization that flourished before the Pilgrims 
landed. You'll be fascinated by this land of contrasts and extremes. 


Or if it’s just warm sunshine you’re after—you’ll find that, too. 
It’s a bumper crop in New Mexico and Arizona. 


Why not plan to go this winter—we know you will enjoy it. 


FOR FREE INFORMATION, USE THIS COUPOR 

Canon 

PATHFINDER TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 

. 230 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 

| Please send me information about things to see in 
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dustrial possibilities. Included have been 
cereal grains, fruits, cottons, potatoes, 
peanuts, specialty crops and sugars. 

The four regional plant introduction 
stations, co-operating with state experi- 
ment stations in their areas, will explore 
these and other plant finds. 

The new stations, according to Dr. 
P. V. Cardon, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministrator, will make it possible to grow, 
multiply and study more kinds and larger 
quantities of foreign plants. 

It is unlikely that the stations will 
ever run out of material. Of the earth’s 
300,000 different types of plants, man has 
learned to use only a few hundred. 


Ohio, Land of Lakes 


Last week the state of Ohio was bus- 
ily remedying an oversight in physical 
geography. 

While nature had endowed Ohio 
with plenty of streams, it had, with the 
exception of part of Lake Erie, given it 
only three lakes big enough to take 
note of. 

This year, said the state’s Division 
of Conservation and Natural Resources, 
Ohio will near completion of one of the 
greatest lake building programs ever at- 
tempted by any state. Twelve new, man- 
made lakes will be either completed or 
under construction. Already completed 
since 1935 are 15 others. 

The idea began a few years before 
World War II when fishing pressure be- 
came greater than QOhio’s few fishable 
waters could accommodate. Co-operating 
in the lake-building have been the state’s 
Wildlife Division, its Public Works and 
Forestry Divisions and the U.S. Army 
Engineers. 

In general, explained Conservation 
Commissioner H. A. Rider, two main 
types of lakes have been built: headwater 
lakes, made by throwing dams across the 
upper reaches of streams; and recrea- 
tional lakes, built by damming larger 
tributaries farther downstream. 

More Fish, More Water. The 
headwater lakes, running from 50 to 500 
acres in size, are designed to propagate 
fish and give sportsmen good fishing 
grounds. The recreational lakes, 800 to 
2,000 acres, are intended primarily for 
boating, swimming and other aquatic 
sports. 

Land for the lakes is purchased 
from private owners and costs are met 
out of fishing license fees. Generally, 
land poorly suited for farming is chosen. 

Lakeside Profits. “In every case in 
which land was taken off county tax 
duplicates to make lakes,” said Rider, 
“the county naturally lost that much in- 
come. But in a year or two, as cottages, 
boat houses, restaurants, etc., were built 
around the lakes, tax receipts from these 
areas rose higher than they had ever 
been. Meanwhile, Ohio people have more 
and nearer recreation areas.” 

Just to make sure the lakes remain 
open to all of its citizens, the state re- 
tains title to all land within about 300 
feet of the shoreline, making it public 
property. 
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i GAS HEATER 
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fo Own 


and Use 


See this Hearth Glo at your hardware, house 
furnishings, or appliance store. Isn't it a beauty? 
its smart lines make it as lovely as a piece of 
fine furniture —for any room in your home. And 
its scientific engineering features give you high- 
est heating efficiency at greatest fuel savings. 


There are several Hearth Glo Gas Heater 
models to choose from — all attractive in ap- 
pearance and economical in price. See them 
—select one for every room. 


GAS HEATERS 








| 1026 Victor Building 


FINAL CLOSEOUT OFFER! 
DAZZLING RAINBOW, 


Free Treasure Book of 
NEW SEWING IDEAS! 


New ideas! New patterns galore! New ways to 

sew and save with cotton bags! Pages of illustra- 

tions; full, complete directions! Your FREE 

copy of “Smart Sewing With Cotton Bags” is 
y 












! Order it from: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


BOX 76 MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


INVENTORS 


a ~¥> encourage the development of inventisns. 
is registered to practice before the U. 
Patent Oto Write for further particulars as to 
ayy and ocedure and “Invention 
form at once. No obligation. 


nanaenene, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
Washington 1, BD. C. 
















LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 


for pleasure and profit. Make your own money- 
saving leather items — gloves, belts, purses, 
woolskirtoys. 100 other items. Easy to assemble. 
Send 10 cents R for big new catalog of 
largest wig we in U.S 


J. C. LARSON CO., INC. 
Dept. P, 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago, lilinois 


Peace At Last From 


PERSISTENT ITCH! 


No wonder thousands teased by itchy torment 
bless the day they changed to Resinol. Here’s quick 
action from first moment —a blissful sense of 
peace that lasts and lasts, thanks to 6 active 
soothing agents in a lanolin base that stays on. 
Don’t be content with anything less effective than 
Resinol Ointment. 





TULIPS 


Now, this sensational offer brings you 
beautiful tulips at less than 2c each! 
You get healthy, young tulip bulbs ina 
dazzling rainbow mixture of colors— 





ranging from pastels to bold, vivid hues... 
100 bulbs for only $1.98. Years of bloomin 


ahead! Average 234” in circumference. 


plenty of time for Fall planting. Order now while 
supply lasts. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


SEND NO MONEY Order now, pay later. 
« Bulbs reach you in time 
for Fall planting at only $1.98 plus C.O.D. postage. 
Cash orders sent prepaid. Prompt action also brings 
12 IMPORTED HOLLAND DUTCH IRIS bulbs. 


ORDER TODAY. Send order to 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. e 







life 
ent in 









EXTRA! 


12 IMPORTED HOLLAND DUTCH 
IRIS BULBS GIVEN with prom 
orders of 100 Tulip bulbs at on 
$1.98. Produce beautiful orchi 
like blooms in an assortment of 
mixed colors. Sent without extra 
cost. 


Dept. MC-1904 e Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Act fast on 


Pin-Worms 


4 ' S Pin-Worm infection is highly 
lg contagious and usually 
' spreads rapidly...often 

through whole families. And these ugly 
creatures, living and growing inside the 
human body, can cause real distress. 


So don’t take chances. And don’t 
suffer a needless minute from the tor- 
menting rectal itch or other troubles 
caused by Pin-Worms. Because science 
has found a remarkable Pin-Worm 
remedy that gets real results. 


This wonderful remedy is Jayne’s 
P-W Vermifuge, developed by the fa- 
mous Jayne Co., specialists in worm 
medicines for over 100 years. P-W 
contains a medically-approved ingredi- 
ent that works in a special way to kill 
Pin-Worms and expel them from the 
body. And the small P-W tablets are 
easy-to-take, even for young children. 

So if you suspect Pin-Worms, act 


fast! Get P-W from your druggist and 
simply follow the directions. 


P-W TABLETS FOR PIN- Worms 


gctory Impertect hy 


Dress PANTS 


Genuine 100% GABARDINE 


Imperfections very slight—hardly oe 
positively do not affect wear. Ide for dress, 
school, play, work, Firm hard finish. Wrinkle 
and shine resistant. Retains aan press. Zipper “ 
front. Roomy pockets. Blue, Tan, Sand, Lt. @ 

Brown, Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray. Waist: 28to 42. 


SEND NO MONEY ‘Send name, waist 


size, 
3rd color choice, light or dark. Pay post- 
gan only $4.95 —— postage. Or 
send money and save postage. We'll do 
our utmost to sue Gealeen color. 
Back Guarante 


LINCOLN TAILORS, 







Money- 


Dept. T-39 Lincoin, Nebr. 





You Can Get 
Quick Relief From 
Tired Eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 





EYES TIRED? You can soothe and refresh them 
in seconds with two drops of safe, gentle 
Murine in each eye. You get— 





QUICK RELIEF. Instantly your eyes feel re- 
freshed. Murine’s scientific blend of seven in- 
gredients cleanses and soothes eyes tired from 
overwork or exposure to sun, wind and dust. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 
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Ford News Bureau 


Ford with Ford: Henry and turn-of-the- 
century model, (SEE: HorselessCarriage) 


The Horseless Carriage 


Nearly 60 years have passed since 
the Duryea brothers, Charles and Frank, 
made the first gasoline-powered automo- 
bile run in America at Springfield, Mass., 
in 1892. 

The horseless carriage, in some cases 
complete with buggy whip and socket, 
was greeted with derision. People poured 
from their homes to see one. Laughter 
was equally loud whether it failed to run 
or ground noisily and crazily down the 
street. Its inventors were regarded as 
crackpots. 

Dr. Larry Freeman, Cornell Univer- 
sity psychologist and collector of early 
automobile literature, brings the story 
back in his new volume The Merry Old 
Mobiles (Century House, Watkins Glen, 

Y.: $5). For those old enough to re- 
member more than the current score or 
so of car names, the book is a journey 
into nostalgia. 

First Names. The Duryeas were the 
first of the pioneer car-making mechan- 
ics who gave the automobile its start. 
Others were Henry Ford, Elwood Haynes, 
Ransom E. Olds and Alexander Winton. 

Freeman, starting with their ex- 
ploits, has divided motoring history in 
this country into arbitrary but logical 
periods which he treats in separate 
chapters. The dates and chapter head- 
ings almost tell his story by themselves: 
to wit, 1895—- Get a Horse; 1905- Rich 
Man’s Fancy; 1915— Poor Man’s Lizzy; 
1925— Sedans, Swank and Slush; 1935- 
Jalopy Fever; 1940— Scrap for War; 
1950— Return Engagement. 

Perhaps the most fascinating period 
is that beginning in 1915 when the auto- 
mobile had passed the rich man’s toy 
stage and was beginning to be demanded 
by people in lower income brackets. 

Fix Your Own. By 1915 Ford had 
his Model T price down to $365—de- 
liverable in “any color as long as it is 
black.” Roads were frightful. There was 
hardly a gasoline service station between 





New York and San Francisco. Every new 
car came with a full kit of tools and 
most, ominously, with a load of spare 
parts. Even so, the automobile was al- 
ready well on its way toward displacing 
the horse. Almost any mechanic with 
ability and the necessary space could 
manufacture his own brand of automo- 
biles. By the end of World War I there 
were 134 makes on the market. 

Of these, only 13* survive today. 
Gone are such memory-provoking names 
as Velie, Apperson, Westcott, Winton, 
Dort, Chandler, Franklin, Haynes, Oak- 
land, Jordan, Marmon, Hupmobile, 
Moon, Mitchell, Paige, Pierce Arrow and 
dozens of others. 

For those who would like to recall 
them once more, and review American 
motoring history briefly, Freeman’s book 
is indispensable. Scores of pictures show 
the name plates of many a forgotten 
model. And appended to the book is a 
roll call of every American automobile 
made between 1895 and 1950. 


From Ancient Egypt 


To whom it may concern, here is the 
recipe for making a mummy: Soak a 
corpse for 30 days in a solution of salt 
and lye. Remove the viscera and stuff the 
cavity with reeds steeped in resin. Take 
out the brain, wash the inner skull with 
oil; then wrap the body in strips of linen. 

This is the sort of background ma- 
terial which has made The Egyptian, 
written by a Finnish writer Mika Waltari 
(Putnam, New York: $3.75) a best seller 
in six European countries. Its unique 
setting, along with the fact that it is the 
Book of the Month Club choice for Sep- 
tember, probably will make it a success 
in America, too. 

Actually The Egyptian is more de- 
serving of its popularity than the average 
historical novel. It is well written, shows 
bold imagination, and the historical pe- 
riod it covers is fascinating—the reign 
of the Egyptian king Akhenaton (about 
1,350 B.C.) and his attempts to supplant 
the numerous Egyptian gods with one 
universal God, Aton. 

Wayfaring Doctor. The story is 
told in the first person by a doctor, 
Sinuhe. Sinuhe’s position as physician to 
the royal household did not keep him 
from wandering over most of the known 
world. His adventures include an ex- 
ploration of the labyrinth of the Mino- 
taur, a gigantic sea monster worshipped 
by the people of Crete. 

Chronicler. Sinuhe’s flair for be- 
ing on the scene when things happen 
gives him a chance to describe with 
spellbinding fluency every aspect of an- 
cient life from chariot warfare to the 
secret rituals of priests or the fuss at- 
tending the extraction of a royal tooth. 

The main fault in this magnificent 
spectacle is lack of plot: it is a spectacle 
more than a novel. And Sinuhe, despite 
the author’s earnest efforts, is a vehicle, 
not a human being. 

*Survivors: Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Dodge, 
Ford, Hudson, Lincoln, Nash, Oldsmobile, Pack- 


ard, Studebaker, Willys and Maxwell, which had 
its name changed to Chrysler, then to Plymouth. 
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Results are the only 
measuring stick the clas- 
sified advertisers in 
FARM JOURNAL un- 
derstand ... or care 
about. Their only inter- 
est is the dollars re- 
turned ... for the dol- 
lars spent. 


FARM JOURNAL with 

more good subscribers 
produces more profita- | 
ble results for its classi- 

fied advertisers. You 
should take advantage 

of this sales opportunity. 

Send now for details to 

room 302 FARM JOUR- 

NAL BUILDING. 


FARM JOURNAL 


West Washington Square 
Phila. 5, Pa. 








GET FOOT Kehiep! 


Amazing new AIR-FLOW Foot Aids guarantee blessed 
relief from pain of weak arches, callouses, corns, aching 
feet, or YOU PAY NOTHING. Patented, adjustable, 
no metal, pillow soft. Better built; extra cushion for ball 
of foot. Worn in any shoe. State shoe size, width, and 
if man or woman. 30 DAY TRIAL. WONDERFUL RE- 
LIEF OR MONEY BACK. Send only $1.98 for any | 
size aad we pay postage; or order C.O.D. | 


AIR-FLOW MFG. CO. 


6613 E. SSth St. Dept. PA-S1 Kansas City 4, Missourt 











$$$ RAISE MONEY $$$ 
Lifetime Pencils-Crosses 


FREE SAMPLE To Use and Show 


Useful Lifetime Gospel Gifts 


EARN EXTRA MONEY—Sell gorgeous 
Metal compact Gospel Pencils—Sell- |i 
Glow Crosses. Rock bottom prices. WRITE | 
TODAY —Offer Limited. > 
GOSPEL PENCIL COMPANY 
Grecie Station Box 38, Dept.39 New York 28, M. ¥. 
T R AV F L when traveling. For 
NAU S FA comfort and relief try 


Used by children and 
adults nearly */2 century 
on LAND and SEA. 
THE WORLD OVER 


Ae CESSPOOLS e SEPTIC TANKS 


ytd , 
yan |y'\Cleaned and Deodorized Amazing New Way! 
pole Fast! Safe! Inexpensive! Just mix PAW PAW 
ODORLESS with water and flush into unit. 


Odors leave fast. A treatment lasts months! 
Thousands satisfied users. Write for booklet. 

BURSON LABORATORIES, 951 Willard Court 

hbdbik Dept. 359. CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
80 much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security: in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c | 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. © I.P. Inc. | 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4902-1, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Movies 


Ham Chowder 


When it tries to sell itself, Holly- 
wood goes all thumbs. It’s A Great 
Feeling (Warner Bros.) is one of those 
arch, flimsily constructed tour-of-the- 
studio affairs, with big names popping 
up from behind every papier-maché bush. 

Literal-minded fans may be baffled 
by the plot, which has Jack Carson play- 
ing a stupid, untalented movie director 
and actor named Jack Carson. No one 
will play in a picture Carson is making. 
Jane Wyman, for example, faints dead 
away when the suggestion is made. That 
is all Miss Wyman does in the movie. 

Eventually Carson gets around to 
discovering a singing waitress, played by 
Doris Day. Miss Day is virtually the only 
member of the cast who has been given 
a fictitious name, and she ought to be 
grateful for this thin anonymity. 

Carson, Dennis Morgan and Miss 
Day chase aimlessly in and around Holly- 
wood, stopping now and then to com- 
plain about how tough it is to make pic- 
tures. Along the way they meet Joan 
Crawford, who stages an hysterical scene, 
announces that she always does this in 
her films, and walks eagerly out of 
camera range. 

Edward G. Robinson gets into the 
act with a tired routine designed to show 
that his tough mannerisms are all put 
on, and Eleanor Parker, Danny Kaye, 
Patricia Neal, Gary Cooper, Sydney 
Greenstreet, Errol Flynn and Ronald 
Reagan come around for close-ups at ir- 
regular intervals. 

Anyone who wants to prove that 
Hollywood operates in a semi-conscious 
stupor can point to /t’s A Great Feeling 
as Exhibit A. It also goes to show what 
appalling use can be made of an in- 
gratiating performer like Morgan, and 
a potentially expert clown like Carson. 





A studio tour in a 


Day & Carson. 
stupor. (SEE: Ham Chowder) 





WILL PUT THIS 
BEAUTIFUL NEW 1950 


MIDWEST 
TELEVISION 


and Radio-Phonograph Console 
in your home— 







Balance on long 


EASY TERMS 


NEW GIANT 


16” Picture TUBE 


Full 151 square inches & 
of clear, steady, bright picture; 
Synchronized sound and picture that 
even a child can operate; highest quality FM 
sound; big 12” Dynamic Panasonic Speaker; Beautiful 
console models and complete chassis (not a kit, but a com- 
plete Television receiver) to place in your own cabinet. 
Low ey prices; 

Low Down ; 

FACTORY-TO-YOU 3 Deyo Trek 








Easy Terms; 30 Days Trial. 
FACTORY AUTHORIZED SERVICE 
IN TELEVISION AREAS 
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ae FM Circuit and new 
—— 
=i 3-Speed Phonograph. 
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MIDWEST RADIO & TELEVISION CORP. 
Dept. X342, 909 Broadway, Cincinnet! 2, Ohie 


Please send me your new FREE 1950 Catalog. 
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CATALOG 


Immediate Opening 


Immediate opening for reliable man with 
car to call on farmers. No experience nec- 


essary. $15 to $20 in a day. Permanent. 


McNESS COMPANY 
204 


DEPT. FREEPORT, ILL. 










Money-Back Guarantee 


FREE INSTRUCTIONS 
Write for FREE SAMPLE 
CARD 
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LEARN DIESEL AT HOME 
the famous HEMPHILL WAY 


Get big, FREE, illustrated catalog 
Shows opportunities in growing Diesel Industry— 
Trains, trucks, construction equipment, ships, dri!l- 
ing rigs, logging equipment. etc. all use Diesels. 
; e tr 


Get th to enter the field of your choice. 
Hemphill Diesel and Automotive Schools 


Department of West Coast University 
1601 S Western Ave., Dept. P-99, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 








RELIEF FAST SO S-O-O-T-H-I-N-G FOR 


WRRITATED 


Satisfied users of Sayman Salve told othere—so 

sales have grown into millions! Proven prescrip- 

tion ingredients quickly relieve discomfort of 

Rashes. Eczema, Pi Chafing. Athlete's 

Foot and other externally caused skin and scalp 

irritations. Guaranteed relief or money back 
Buy 35¢ jar and apply today. 


SALVE 


AND SORP 










Sayman 
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Flavor. 
makes all the difference 


in the world ! 


And there's one thing you 

can always depend upon... 
the consistently high qual- 
ity and fine flavor of 


Beech-Nut 
GUM 


tts Always Refreshing” 





WHAT KEEPS YOU FROM 


ENJOYING 


YOUR HEARING? 
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I used to endure my 
hearing aid—had to 
wear it for business. 


It was bothersome, conspicuous. 


Something wrong with it half the 
time, But NOW—I enjoy wearing 
one, get genuine pleasure from it. 
Sure, I knew scientists were doing 
wonders with hearing aids. But I 
hadn’t realized that they had pro- 


duced aids so pleasant to use and 
wear. Take my word for it... you 
can now actually enjoy your hearing 
aid, as I do. SEND IN COUPON 
TO FIND OUT HOW. 


HEARING SCIENCE ADVANCES THROUGH MAICO RESEARCH 


THE MAICO CO., INC. 
18A Maico Bidg., Mpls. 1, Minn. 
Please tell me at once how a hearing 
aid can be made enjoyable to wear. 


Name 
Street & No. 
City & Zone 








Serrano tor Pathfinder 


“Watch the birdie, Bub!” 


Quips 
Compared with 1939, the dollar is 
now worth 59 cents. This is 2 cents 
above the dollar’s value in purchasing 
power in the fall of ’48. So that’s where 
those pennies came from, that we found 
in our pocket!—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
- 7 2 
The perjury trials are enough to 
make one wonder what lies ahead.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 
. - = 
It is rare that Opportunity bothers 
to knock at the door if a bill collector 
is standing there.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
e * . 
Lending money loses friends—it’s 
touch and go. 
. e . 
Class hatred is responsible for a 
good deal of our juvenile delinquency. 


Maybe it’s just a rumor, but we hear 
that one of these scientific rainmakers 
out in California called a rain the other 
day on account of a ball game. 

+ - 7. 

Britain’s Health Service Act, which 
provides free dentures for all who need 
them, is really a law with teeth in it. 


Vegetable Parasite 


Bless my neighbor’s garden bright, 
A beautiful and cheery sight 
In all its rich abundancy— 
You know who gets the surplus? 
ME! 
—Helen G. Sutin 
. 7 * 
Too many committees keep minutes 
and then throw away hours. 
* - es 
A woman should preserve her youth 
—but not in alcohol. 
© - = 
If all the hot dogs consumed at ball 
games were laid end to end, it would be 
a lot of bologna. 
° +. + 
A man must be on the square to get 
anywhere in financial circles. 


De-fun-itions 


Breadwinner: The man who brings 
home the bakin’. 

Divorce: The price that people pay 
for playing with matches. 

Parrot: A bird that speaks in Polly 
syllables. 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time as the busy New 
Year season approached, a wife reminded 
her husband that in a generous mood he 
had promised her some household help 
when: she especially needed it. He said 
she could have the help between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s. She said she'd 





Advertisement 





“Fill him up with Wheaties and I'll back him against 
the speediest delivery truck in town.’’ 


Well, anyway—it’s smart to get a 
champion’s start! Wheaties, milk 
and fruit—a famous training dish. 
Eaten and recommended by many 


top-flight coaches, athletes! 100% 
whole wheat flakes. Second-helping 
good. Had yours today? Wheaties— 
“Breakfast of Champions!”’ 


PATHFINDER 








rather have the help between New Year’s 
and Christmas. 
He made that promise quickly, think- 
ing it was the same thing! 
Moral: Look both ways before you 
leap! 
—Chal Herry 
* . ° 
The Chinese Communists say their 
democracy is real but it sounds more like 
a slow vote to China. 
. e a 
Jobs are so specialized these days 
that only in the tax collector’s office do 
you find the jack of all! trades. 
. + 2 
Maybe the $1.8 billion deficit is de- 
mocracy in action—government operat- 
ing for the good of the hole. 
° * + 
When you hear of a Communist dy- 
ing, you can never tell whether he kicked 
the bucket or put his foot in it. 
2 . . 
Take a lesson from the woodpecker. 
He uses his head when working. 


we 


Most politicians repair the fences 
around their campaign platforms by 
hedging. 

° « . 

A hearse is a poor vehicle to start 

going to church in. Why wait? 


Day of Daze 


y Shure they made the open highway large 
Enough to be too small 
When the cars jam-pack it tightly ’til 
They've slowed down to a crawl, 
And they set gas stations carefully 
W So they'd be out of sight, 
d When tires go flat or fuel tanks dry, 
e Or children cry at night— 
p Then, they sprinkled it with road dust 
d ¥ Just to add to all the gloom 
t- When you hit the crowded beaches where 
d There’s only standing room— 
r And to try it on the public 
And find out how hair turns gray: 
Shure they picked the hottest time of year 
And called it LABOR DAY! 
—Helen G. Sutin 





Brown for Pathfinder 
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Buy Spares ... choy stay fes 


NOW... .LIGHT 
WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


Ray-0-Vac LEAK PROOF batteries 


stay fresh for years ! 
(because they're sealed in steel ! ) 







© 1949 BY RAY-0-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WIS. 
RAY-O-VAC, CANADA LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN. 


See how much more you get 


in these truly modern batteries. Each 
Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof starts with a power- 
e ful, well made battery. Then. . 


1. Steel bottom is added. 
2. And a steel top. 
O 3. Next — Multi-ply insulation. Many layers 


of protection against corrosion. 


4. Last—a steel jacket. This completes an 
air-tight seal, to stop corrosion and keep 
the battery fresh and powerful. Only 
Ray-O-Vac builds batteries with all four of 
these safeguards. 


GUARANTEE on every Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by corrosion, 


leakage or swelling of this battery, send it to 
us with the batteries and we will give you FREE 


a new, comparable flashlight with batteries.’ 








Ne wae 
, - rie 
= ant Pete ads : 


Women particularly love the easy han- 
dling and parking of the ‘Jeep’ Station 
Wagon. It turns in less space, and there 
is wide vision forward and all around. 





Sticky fingers, muddy shoes—even dogs 
on the seat—needn’t worry you. Uphol- 
stery, interior paneling and the floor of 
the ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon are washable! 





Any family who owns a ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon will tell you it’s the 
busiest car they ever owned because it is the most practical and useful. 

You can’t imagine a car more perfect for families. It is wonder- 
fully smooth riding and easy to handle and park. There is lots of 
room in its all-steel body . . . big windows all around... and hardy, 
easily-cleaned seat materials. 

The ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon has big carrying space at the rear, 
making parcels or luggage accessible from inside or out. And if 
there’s something large to haul—a bicycle, chair or mower—you can 
let down the tailgate or even remove the rear seats. 

Economical? Yes, indeed—on upkeep as well as running costs. 

See a Willys-Overland dealer for the car that fits family needs. 


Jeep 
oration ffagon 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS + TOLEDO 1, OHIO * MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 








